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Make RESERVATIONS & ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


facehook.com/DasBierhaiisUT 


Burlington’s 
Only Rooftop Biergarten 
Every Thursday = 

Half-price sandwiches. Ail-day. 

&TRIVIA (Starts a Sum) 



HUIMtHit'limii 
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sun 4:30 & 7pm 

100% local whole pig, steer, calf and goat 
roast by Hen Of The Wood, The Farmhouse, 
Misery Loves Company and Prohibition Pig. 
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Tickets 




WHO: WE ARE TWO ARC HITECTS 
MAKING DESIGN APPROACHABLE, 
AFFORDABLE AND ACCESSIBLETO YOU. 


WHAT: WE'RE OPENING OUR 
STOREFRONT - YOUR ONE STOP SHOP , 
FOR DESIGN. COME SAY HELLO. CHECK 
OUT OUR NEW SPACE, AND ENJOY 
REFRESHMENTS BY SUGARSNAP! 

WHEN: THIS FRIDAY, AUGUST 1 AT 5-7PM 


WHERE: 182 MAIN STREET, 2ND FLOOR, 
BURUNGTON 





m VT Artists 


COMEDIAN BOB MARLEY 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 8:00 PM 

Back by popular demand, Bob Mariey returns for a night of wicked 
funny New England humor With over 20 comedy albums, Mariey has 
been hailed by Variety Magazine as one of the "10 Comics to Watch." 
Getyourtickets today! 


DOWNTOWN 
BOB STANNARD & 
THOSE DANGEROUS 
BLUESMEN 
Featuring 
Blues Piano 
of David Maxwell 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 8:00 PM 
This concert promises to be one of 
the highest energy, most intense 
blues shows anywhere, anytime. 
Don't miss itl 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


Join us for Peak <8S> 


Experiences 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


Pop 




PIG 


"Best beer limn in New En^uid.’’ - Boston Globe 

Locked in Waterbary, the food and beverage crossroads, wefeaiure New Engl aid’s 
largest & best curated selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian aid cozy American fae. 


We're now brewing in 
the basement AND our 
big brewery is being 
built out back. 

We’re now open for 


24 TAPS 

Including beers from 
our ow 


Lawson's Fi 
8 The A 
“Heady 


$4 Fernet draughts everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 

HANDMADE ITALIAN 

Fresh pasta, seafood, antipasti, fabulous Italian wine, 
cocktails & more in a casual spot on Church Street. 


NOW OPEN FOR LUNCH! 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. ^ 

© 

PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE 

83 Church Street, Burlington / PascoloVT.com 





tasty, fresh. Vermont. 
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serving dinner 


enjoy our patio all summer long 



dinner specials 
for $15 


716 Pine St, Burlington 
802-864-0505 

southendkitchenvt. com/dinner 
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paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Sis™ RraiAKBjSBMERALD SS.s ® | 
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MOVIES AT 


MAIN STREET LANDING 



[y^NEWpLACE 

I 


Unique event and performance 
space available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton 
802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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' The sad news spread quickly on Monday. Burlington 

■ I Mayor Mi ro Weinberger and former Gov. Madeleine 

■ Kunin both Issued statements. Reporters who had often 
W relied on Hanna to explain dense legal decisions thanked 

her publicly. 

A Michigan native and graduate of Kalamazoo College 
and Harvard Law School, Hanna served as an assistant 
state's attorney for the Dty of Baltimore and on the staff of 
Bill Clinton's 1992 presidential campaign. Two years later, she 
joined the faculty of Vermont Law School, where she taught 
, classes on constitutional and public law. Her academic 
k scholarship was mostly focused on violent young women. 
^ sex trafficking and domestic abuse. 

L Hanna was an occasional guest columnist for Seven 

■ Days. In August 2012. she contributed a personal essay 

■ to its sister publication, Kids VT. about the challenges of 

■ balancing her academic career with her role as a mother. 

■ In the modem "culture of competitive parenting," she 
fa wrote, "ft's easy to believe that there's some memo on 
H how to keep it all together." 

”1 missed that memo, and so I manage career and 
H family the same way I golf: I'm a poser. I hack away, and 
H it ain't pretty. Every once in a while I connect and its so 

H beautiful in that moment I believe I do have it all," Hanna 

H wrote. "Then the phone rings or someone throws up, and 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


facing 

facts 


[HUGH! 

A Shelburne man 
pleaded not guilty 
last week to the 
murder of his 
girlfriend's 2-year- 
old son — Vermont s 


WELCOME BACK 

A survey of loons 
found 300 of 
the black-and- 
white wonders in 
Vermont. Thafs 
10 times more 
birds than in 1983. 
Whootwhoot! 

m 

TOO BLUE? 


WHAT RECOVERY? 

Gov. Peter Shwnlin 
ordered budget 
cuts in light of 
a projected $31 
million state budget 
shortfall Can you 
spare a dime for the 
Food Fight Fund? 


$ 160,000 

Thats how much Vermont has in its Food 
Fight Fund, accordingto VTDigger.org. 

The state is seeking donations to help 
defend its new GMO 
labeling law against 
a food-industry 
lawsuit. Vermont's 
legal costs could 
be as much as $8 
million. 




TOPFIVE 

MDST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. “VLS Professor and Legal Commentator 
Cheryl Hanna Dies" by Paul Heintz. A 
prolific legal writer and beloved law 
professor has died. She was 48. 

2. "Vermont Hospitals Prescribe Farm-Fresh 
Food" by Kathryn Flagg. A partnership 
between the Vermont Youth Conservation 
Corps and two hospitals offer free produce to 
patients throughout the summer. 

3. “Burlington-Rutland Passenger Rail 
Line Coming" by Kevin J. Kelley. Plans to 
connect Burlington to Rutland and New 
York via rail are chugging along, and daily 
service may begin in three years. 

4. "Fun and Farm-to-Table Food at Tilt 
Arcade" by Alice Levitt. South Burlington's 
new bar-arcade offers fresh takes on pub 

5. "Movie Review: 'Begin Again" 1 by Margot 
Harrison. A new film from the director of Once 
lacks that movie's raw. intense chemistry, but 
it’s still a satisfying summer movie. 


□ tweet of 
the week: 

IPAmyBTV , 
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Rule n° 14 

THE BEST PATHe IS THE ONE THAT 
GETS YOU THERE THE QUICKEST. 

Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 
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OUTLETS 


OPENING AUGUST 7. 20 M 

COACH 



christopher& banks 

ALSO OPENING LATE AUGUST 20M 



AVAILABLE AT: 



Mirrer Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally 4>wned - Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


ODIOUS AMERICA 

A big thumbs down on Merrill’s Roxy 
Cinema for exhibiting Dinesh D’Souza’s 
odious right-wing pseudo-documentary, 
America: Imagine the World Without Her. 
This alleged “film” is nothing more than 
a dog whistle for dim-witted Teabaggers 
and other low-information reactionaries. 
A poorly made, intellectually dishonest 
infomercial for oligarchic capitalism, 
America has earned one of the lowest rat- 
ings — 9 percent — ever recorded at the 
film-review website Rotten Tomatoes. 
Consider the source: D’Souza is a neo- 
Reaganite Republican propagandist and 
all-around lap dog for the 1 percent. (He 
is also a convicted felon; having pled 
guilty to election fraud in May, he will be 
sentenced later this year.) The world is 
awash in great, new independent docu- 
mentaries. Don’t insult our intelligence 
with this sort of swilL 

Bob Niemi 

WINOOSKI 


THOU DOTH PROTEST 
TOO CLOSE 

I live and work in the vicinity of 
Planned Parenthood and must walk 
by there at least six times a day [Off 
Message, “Burlington Will Investigate 
Alternatives to Buffer Zone," July 14]. So 
it is fair to say that I have seen my fair 
share of scenarios related to the protest- 
ers. Now that protesters are able to stand 


in what was formally a protected area, I 
have observed an alarming increase in 
coercive tactics on the part of some of 
the protesters. One woman in particular 
I have observed chasing people, trying to 
give them literature that the people had 
refused to take. She even tried to give 
literature to the volunteers ushering at 
the door of the clinic. More alarming, 
this same protester was taking pictures 
of people leaving the building with her 
cellphone. I don’t know what the solu- 
tion to this issue is, but I am afraid that 
things are heating up. As far as I can 
see, it is stemming from the protesters 
who lack respect for the consumers 
who are trying to conduct themselves 
appropriately. 

Donna Constantineau 

BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE 
FLUNKING OUT 

The real story is different [Off Message, 
“Burlington College's Financial Troubles 
Detailed in Letter From Accreditor,” July 
22; Last 7: “Accounting 101,” July 23]. 
When Jane Sanders and the BC board 
negotiated the purchase of the Diocese 
property on North Avenue, there was no 
intention to sell off a significant part of 
this remarkable, unique and essentially 
public landscape to ordinary speculative 
development; their expectations were 
that the loans would be repaid by a large 
increase in enrollment. 



WEEK IN REVIEW 



Under the present administration, the 
college’s enrollment has remained static 
and has generated nowhere near the 
numbers required for financial stability. 
There has been no capital campaign to 
cover the loans or the cost of renovating 
the older, original part of the building — a 
building of great historic significance; the 
board of trustees seems to be paralyzed. 
Board chair Yves Bradley has a critical 
conflict of interest as vice president of 
commercial brokerage at Pomerleau 
Real Estate, to which the college owes 
$500,000. It is astonishing that the board 
would not have requested his resignation 
or at least that he recuse himself com- 
pletely from all matters relating to the 
North Avenue property. 

BC is not a “young” institution, as 
President Christine Plunkett character- 
izes it. The college has a long history of 
alternative — some would say “radical” 
— educational service in the Burlington 
community. At the present time, and 
during Plunkett’s tenure, the college has 
lost its way: Its mission is in shambles; its 
community of staff and faculty has been 
decimated; the inadequate housing it 
provides for its students is being sold off 
to manage its debt. It’s time for friends 
of the college and its historic mission to 
come together and save it from itself. 

Louis Mannie Lionni 
BURLINGTON 

Lionni is a former member of the 
Burlington College Board of Trustees. 


RETHINK REGISTRY 

Thanks to Mark Davis for an excellent 
piece on the problem with sex-offender 
registries [“Vermont Sex-Offender 
Registry’s Problems Persist," July 23], 
Without ever saying so directly, he makes 
clear that the real problem is not that the 
“wrong” people are targeted for vigilante 
action but that the registry itself invites 
that land of response. Whether someone 
is on it “legitimately” or not, he can be 
subjected to threatening phone calls, have 
a beer bottle broken over his head, or be 
denied a job and housing. Does it really 
matter whether you’re on the registry 


rightly or wrongly? Are 
we actually saying all this 
is OK if you’re supposed 
to be on the registry? 

A 2011 report for the 
National Institute of 
Justice makes clear that 
recidivism for sex oflend- 
significantly less 
than for those who have 
committed other crimes; 
registries that have no 
discernible impact on 
recidivism; and that regis- 
tries make reintegration much more dif- 
ficult Difficulty finding a job or housing 
increases the likelihood of committing 
another crime in all categories of offenses. 



If registries don’t make our commu- 
nities safer, and in fact may do the op- 
posite, maybe it’s time to get rid of them. 
Maybe it’s time, instead, to focus on pre- 
venting childhood trauma and ensuring 
the basic dignity of every Vermonter. 

Suzi Wizowaty 
BURLINGTON 


GOOD NEWS 

[Re Stuck in Vermont: “Co-op Gardening 
With Bonnie,” July 23]: I love Bonnie 
Acker and I love Eva! This is such a great 
episode, thank you. We need the good 
news about what's going on in the world 
— and Burlington — more than ever these 

Deb Bouton 

BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 








seven uays, H.u. box Iib4, 
Burlington. VT 05402-1164 
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j with a dozen 


House of Yum 

Combining the best elements of 
Napa and Italy, Ca’ Momi Rosso 
Di Napa is a smooth, easy- 
drinking red. Rich and dry, 
but light enough in body to be 
quaffable in the summer heat. 
Just $8.99 

Coolers 

Were loaded with 
varieties of Wallaby Organic 
Yogurt. All at 60 cents apiece or 
$5.99/case of 12 

Raclette Deal 

This classic French fave is 
creamy, flavorful, and perfect 
melted or as a snack. And we’re 
knocking 5 bucks off a pound. 
Now just S5.99/lb. 

A New Greek God 

Olive Grove Sweet Greek 
Dressing is deliciously 
tangy and will take your 
salad to the next level. 

Reg: $5.99 NOW: $2.99! 

fl jIEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.ckeesetraders.com 
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SUMMER SALE! 

$30 OFF 

Purchases of $ 1 00 or more* 
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SHOP 







We're throwing a... 



SEVEN DAYS 

iuse 

/party! 


We aren't 
married but 

want to buy 
a house 

Where 
should we 
start?" 


presented by 

^ Vermont 


Come to a free workshop 
for first-time homebuyers, 
talk with experts, ask 
questions and drink cider! 


Monday, August 18, 
6-8 p.m. 


CITIZ EN CIDER 

mrin:ii>liiiiiiiiHiinn 

316 Pine St., Burlington 

Meet the Experts 


Mark 


Andrew 


RSVP 


by Monday, August 18, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 
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SUMMER 

CLEARANCE 

EVENT 

' 


Now is the time to Save on 
_ : Summer & Fall Clothing & Gear! 

^ The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 

The North Face 

Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 

www.KLMountainshop.com 

877-284-3270 






Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 



IN CASE YOU MISSED II: 


July 30. 2014: Breathtaking 
views and 200 miles of 
shoreline await you in the 
Lake Champlain islands. 

In this week's video, Eva 
Sollberger and her assistant 
editor, Ashley DeLucco. 
embark on an island 
adventure to South Hero, 
Grand Isle, North Hero, 
Alburgh and Isle La Motte. 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 




FLYMMCENTER 


order online at 
www.flynncenter.org 


Aspen Santa Fe Ballet 


Del McCoury Band Sings 
Woody Guthrie 


Martha Graham Dance Company 


Broadway National Tour 
“Sister Act” 


Natalie MacMaster 
and Donnell Leahy 


Lily Tomlin: “An Evening 
of Classic Lily Tomlin" 


Ira Glass, Monica Bill Barnes, 
Anna Bass: “Three Acts, 

Two Dancers, One Radio Host" 
Broadway National Tour 
“Anything Goes” 

Cirque Mechanics 
“Pedal Punk” 


To purchase tickets during the subscription 
period, you must order three or more 
performances. Tickets for single performances 
go on sale to Flynn members Thursday, 
August 14 and to the general public Monday, 
August 18. 

Etr® 


153 Main St., Burlington, VT 802.652.4500 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Pink Martini 
Los Lobos 


Save up to I5%! 
Pre-season 
discounts end 
August 13* 


The Acting Company 
“Macbeth" 

Gilberto Gil 
Ukulele Orchestra 
of Great Britain 


For a complete 
season brochure 
call 802-G52-4554 
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SATURDAY 2 

Keeping It Local 

What better way to toast warm temps and linger- 
ing sunny days than with local libations at the Midd 
Summer Festival? Attendees sip and sample their 
way through Vermont-made beer, wine, cider; spirits 
and cheese offered by more than 30 vendors. The 
Starline Rhythm Boys and the Seth Yacovone Band 
keep the beat at this fundraiser for area organiza- 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 52 

© 

THURSDAY 31-SUNDAY 3 

Agrarian Adventures 

From oxen pulling to an ATV drag race, Franklin 
County Field Days has something for everyone. 

This 39th annual bucolic bash celebrates rural sen- 
sibilities with traditional arts and crafts, live music, 
a 4-H parade, and much more — including the Ms. 
Woodchuck Vermont alternative beauty pageant. 

SEE CALENDAR USTING ON PAGE SO 

© 

SUNDAY 3 

Feast In the Fields 

With farm-fresh ingredients around every corner, 
summer makes Vermont a foodie's paradise. Such 
bounty begs for al fresco dining, where meals just 
taste better. Held at Snow Farm Vineyard, the 
Savor the Islands Farm Dinner gives folks a picnic 
to remember with a spread of wood-fired flatbread, 
salads and sides, benefiting Food for Thought. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 

©- 

SUNDAY 3 

Import, Export 

In 1808, federalized Vermont militia caught a ship 
smuggling potash up the Winooski River— an 
illegal activity due to the Embargo Act, which 
forbade trade with British Canada. Gunfire ensued, 
leaving three men dead, one of whom was a farmer 
at Ethan Allen Homestead. Author Gary Shattuck 
details this monumental event in Smugglers and 
Shootouts: The Black Snake Affair. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 54 

® 

ONGOING 

Signs of the Times? 

Norwich University architecture professor Arthur 
Schaller uses strips of printed matter to create col- 
orful mini billboards in his current exhibit, "Billboard 
Buildings Collage and Mixed Media" at the Sullivan 
Museum and History Center. The image fragments— 
tom from publications and reconstructed — remain 
enigmatic, writes reviewer Kevin J. Kelley, "because 
they omit points of reference." 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 66 


FRIDAY 1& SATURDAY 2 

ON THE EDGE 


Open Water 

The rule for the Duct Tape Regatta i s 
simple: Boats must be constructed from 
duct tape and cardboard only. Seem like an 
impassible task? The crafty paddlers in this 
annual event feel otherwise. Showcasing 
feats of ingenuity and creativity, boaters do f 
their best to remain afloat in a wide range 
of handmade vessels. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 




LARGEST 
SELECTION 
OF VAPORIZERS 

INCLUDING: VOLCANO, G-PEN, AND PAX 


KARME CHOLING'S 
RELAX, RENEW & AWAKEN RETREAT 
Oct 2-b 

JOIN US for a spacious retreat that allows 
time to walk the land, visit our oneacre 
organic vegetable garden, or to follow the 
□Kings of your spirit. 


Northern LiqLus 

75 Man SL Birlii]lii. VT 6M.6555 
Mm-Tlir 10-9; F Sal 10 10; Sin 10 8 
www.mrttarnlljklspjpis.ciii „ , 



I VERMONT POLITICS BY 


A t a hastily arranged press con- 
ference last Thursday in his 
Montpelier office. Gov. peter 
shumlin revealed some pretty 
grim news: State economists had down- 
graded revenue estimates for the current 
fiscal year by more than $31 million. 

To fill that hole, Shumlin said, he had 
ordered his cabinet members to figure out 
how to cut their agency and department 
budgets by 4 percent. 

After announcing the bad news, 
Shumlin spent the next 25 minutes trying 
to convince a skeptical press corps that it 
was actually good news. Sure, he said, state 
revenue wasn't growing at the 4.8 percent 
rate economists had projected, but it was 
still growing by 3 percent — a far cry from 
the revenue-shrinking years that followed 
the 2008 financial crisis. 

“Let’s remember, this is a downgrade of 
an up year,” Shumlin argued, displaying his 
characteristic acuity with rhetorical gym- 
nastics. "We continue to grow. We continue 
to have good economic news. But the growth 
rate this year will be slightly lower than we 
predicted. Again, it’s 3 percent higher than it 
was last year. That’s good news!” 

When asked how the revisions would 
affect his plans to finance a $2 billion 
overhaul of the state’s health care system, 
Shumlin called the two subjects “apples 
and oranges” — and then admonished re- 
porters for their dour outlook. 

"Team, listen: Cheer up!” he said. 

Cheer up? 

It’s true that $31 million is a fraction 
of the state’s $1.4 billion general fund 
budget — a little more than 2 percent, to 
be precise. But anybody who's watched 
the governor and legislature spend four 
months haggling over fractions that small 
knows that it's tough to come up with that 
kind of money. 

It's tougher still when the fiscal year 
has already begun, when raising taxes is 
not an option because the legislature isn’t 
in session, and when the governor rules 
out cutting the state’s contributions to its 
retirement funds and debt service, as he 
did last Thursday. 

Though Shumlin pledged to avoid 
laying off state workers, that doesn’t mean 
the cuts won’t hurt. Let’s be clear: Slashing 
agency and department budgets by 4 per- 
cent will have a palpable effect on those 
who rely upon state services. 

It's not good news — and doesn't inspire 

Nor do the underlying economic 
data driving the revenue downgrade. 
Administration officials and state econo- 
mists attribute some of the revision to 
recent changes in the federal tax code and 


an unusual first-quarter decline in the 
nation's gross domestic product. But they 
also posited a more troubling explanation: 
Vermonters may be earning less money 
than they did last year. 

“This unusual, though not unprec- 
edented, decline [in income tax withhold- 
ing] may reflect on the quality of jobs cur- 
rently being generated, with lower paying 
and more part-time positions now in the 
mix," tom kavet, the legislature's consult- 
ing economist, wrote in a report to the 
Joint Fiscal Committee. 

Again, that is not good news. 

Of course, the Shumlin administration 
has long displayed an Orwellian knack for 
turning bad news into good. 

SHUMLIN HIMSELF ADMITTED THAT 
THE EXCHANGE'S 1D-M0N1H-0LD 
SAGAWAS UNACCEPTABLE," 

■ FRUSTRATING” AND “ENRAGING." 

When the federally mandated insur- 
ance exchange, Vermont Health Connect, 
nearly failed to launch last summer, 
Shumlin described the forthcoming web- 
site as “bare bones." When his administra- 
tion revealed in September that it would 
not be able to process credit card pay- 
ments, he called the problem a “nothing- 
burger.” And when reporters focused on 
the site’s inability to enroll small-business 
employees, the governor berated them for 
dwelling on the negative. 

So last week, when Shumlin’s top health 
care adviser issued an unusually candid 
assessment of Vermont Health Connect’s 
continued failings, it almost seemed like 
good news — for the truth, at least. 

At an off-season meeting of the House 
Health Care Committee last Wednesday, 
Chairman mike fisher (D-Bristol) told 
Shumlin’s newly installed chief of health 
care reform, Lawrence miller, that those 
failings had reached “crisis" stage. 
Specifically, Fisher was referring to the 
more than 14,000 Vermonters who have 
tried and failed to update personal in- 
formation through the website’s “change 
of circumstances” feature, but who have 
been stuck in an endless queue. Many of 
those have been denied care — or are stuck 
paying too much or too little in premiums. 

Miller told Fisher he agreed with the 
lawmaker’s assessment. 

“There is a crisis for the ‘change of cir- 
cumstance’ population," Miller told Seven 
Days later that week. “For them, it really 
sucks right now.” 


PAULHEINTZ E 


That problem is nothing new. But even 
after the state signed a $5.7 million contract 
last month with Optumlnsight to task 125 
call-center workers to clear the backlog, 
the queue has continued to grow. 

Miller also identified a new problem: 
Over the course of four months this spring 
and summer, some 22,000 Medicaid ben- 
eficiaries failed to renew their coverage. 
Miller blames the problem on a precipi- 
tous switch from paper enrollment forms 
to the malfunctioning website. 

When the administration finally noticed 
the problem earlier this month, it obtained 
permission from the federal government 
to retroactively cover all those who were 
dropped. Miller insists that most doctors 
and pharmacists continued to serve those 
who lost their Medicaid coverage, but he 
admits that some may have opted against 
seeking treatment out of fear they weren't 
covered. 

“That was a highly negative event,” he 
said. Tm not trying to minimize that at 
all.” 

Miller's candor — unusual for a member 
of the Vermont Health Connect politburo, 
and quite refreshing — may have been 
contagious. At another press conference 
last Thursday, Shumlin himself admitted 
that the exchange’s 10 -month-old saga 
was “unacceptable," "frustrating" and 
“enraging." 

“At this point, [it’s] definitely not worth 
the money,” he told reporters. “My hope is 
we can make it worth the money by getting 
it right As governor, that’s my job.” 

So what’s he doing to get it right? 

In an interview with Seven Days on 
Tuesday, Shumlin listed three steps: He 
brought on Miller and operations manager 
david martini to “get the operations right.” 
He issued a “directive” to “ensure that 
the IT challenges that we’ve been facing 
at Vermont Health Connect don’t stand 
in the way of Vermonters getting health 
insurance.” 

“Finally” he continued, “I’ve said, 
‘Make this as easy for Vermonters as possi- 
ble by ensuring they always have the paper 
option as we’re moving to technology.”' 

To many lawmakers, Shumlin’s latest 
assurances are too little, too late. 

“To spend all those hundreds of millions 
of dollars and to have a system that’s worse 
for many Vermonters is kind of appall- 
ing,” says Sen. kevin mullin (R-Rutland), 
a moderate Republican who voted in 2011 
to set the state on course for a single-payer 
health insurance system. 

LL Gov. phil scott, a Republican who 
supported the federal Affordable Care Act 
and who says he “truly want[s] to see the 
exchange work" says he's ready for a Plan B. 
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“I just don’t believe it’s working now," 
he says. “I think it's time we take a look 
outside the box and change course." 

Scott says the state should consider fol- 
lowing New Hampshire's lead 
and adopt the federal version 
of the exchange, though that 
would jeopardize subsidies for 
low-income Vermonters, or 
team up with New Hampshire 
and Maine to create a “tri-state” exchange. 

“There comes a point where you have 
to stop, and I think we're at that point," 
Scott says. 

On Tuesday, Reps, patti komline 
(R-Dorset) and heidi Scheuermann 
(R-Stowe) called on Shumlin to allow indi- 
viduals and sole proprietors to bypass the 
website and buy approved plans directly 
from health insurance companies. That’s 
exactly what Shumlin allowed small busi- 
ness employees to do last year when tech- 
nical problems kept them from signing up 
through Vermont Health Connect 

“We have more than 14,000 people 
who are bogged down in errors through 
no fault of their own,” Komline says. “This 
is actually a crisis.” 

More problematic for Shumlin than 
the criticism he faces from Republicans is 
that from his own party. 

“I don't know how many times I’ve 
been promised or how many plans 
I’ve heard that would fix it,” Fisher 
says of the change-of-circumstances 
malfunction. 

In his day job as a social worker, 
Fisher says, he regularly works with low- 
income Vermonters who have struggled to 
navigate the system — and he worries that 
some have simply given up. 

“The administration says that when 
people have a medical need, they’re pro- 
cessing those requests within 24 hours,” 
he says. “But how many people are out 
there with medical needs who don’t call — 
that are just sitting on it?” 

Nearly a year after the launch of 
Vermont Health Connect, Fisher says, the 
state's health insurance system is no better 
off than it was before the exchange. 

“At the current time, with the cur- 
rent functionality problems, it is indeed 
worse,” he says. “I continue to believe — 
or, at least, I have a hope — that the system 
will work better.” 

House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown) shares Fisher’s concerns, 
calling the situation "unacceptable." 

“I think that it’s incumbent on the 
administration to look internally to see 
whether this is a failure not only of [con- 
tractor CGI], but of the people who are 
managing the project," Smith says. “It 
certainly looks like people have not lived 
up to what they promised.” 

Fisher and Smith both say they're 
contemplating legislative action. Fisher 
says he's “willing to look at” the pos- 
sibility of allowing individuals to direct- 
enroll, as Komline and Scheuermann have 


suggested. Smith, too, seems open to the 
possibility. 

“My view is that the one thing that we 
could have done was to make the exchange 
voluntary and allow both the 
individual market and busi- 
nesses to buy directly from 
the carriers,” Smith says. “And 
I think that’s an issue we may 
have to revisit if the exchange 
is not running effectively” 

With an election three months away, 
it's no surprise that Smith and Fisher — 
the latter of whom faces a tough race — are 
suddenly coming up with ideas to address 
Vermont Health Connect's failings. But 
where were they last winter, when the leg- 
islature was in session and the website’s 
problems were abundantly clear? 

“My role that I applied during the 
session was to shine a bright light on it, 
because generally shining a bright light on 
difficulties helps clean them up,” Fisher 
says. “That clearly hasn’t worked here.” 

Says Smith, “We are not in a place where 
any of the legislators can go in and fix the 
coding and management problems. So as 
far as the execution of the plan goes, I don't 
think that we can be found to be at fault." 

As for Shumlin, he’s still trying to get 
Vermonters to cheer up about the situ- 
ation. According to the governor’s latest 
Dickensian talking point, Vermont Health 
Connect is a “tale of two worlds,” which 
includes those who are happy with their 
coverage and those stuck in the change- 
of-circumstances queue "who are incred- 
ibly frustrated.” 

And what about those who temporarily 
lost their Medicaid coverage? 

“Let’s be clear about that: No one’s 
going to get dropped off the rolls," Shumlin 
said in Tuesday’s phone interview. “This 
notion that people are getting dropped off 

Half an hour later, Miller called back. 
Asked whether thousands of Medicaid 
beneficiaries were, in fact, un-enrolled, 
Shumlin's health care czar said they were. 

“Their Medicaid cases were closed,” 
he said. “The difference is they were rein- 
stated. There was no coverage gap.” 

Is it possible that some decided to skip 
visiting a doctor or refilling a prescription 
during that time? 

“Yes, and they should not have,” Miller 
said. “I’m not trying to minimize it at all. 
They definitely had their cases closed. 
That was not proper. But for anyone in 
that group, they were reinstated.” 

So perhaps we should all just cheer 
up?© 
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local matters 


Burlington College’s Finances Put Its 
Accreditation at Risk 


II tart a fire.” That's the motto 

at Burlington College. 
Lately, though, the liberal 
arts school's leaders have 
been busy putting them out. 

In late June, the entity that accred- 
its New England schools — a crucial 
marker of legitimacy — put the Queen 
City college on probation, citing its 
fragile finances. Of the 240 schools 
within the purview of the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges, 
just one other institution is in the same 
situation, which triggers heightened 
scrutiny for up to two years. 

In a June 27 letter to the college's 
president, Christine Plunkett, the com- 
mission wrote that it was “extremely 
concerned” that Burlington College, 
which had no cash reserves, was scram- 
bling to meet summer payroll. It was 
also “distressed" to learn that officials 
planned to dip into fall tuition dollars to 
meet its current financial obligations. 

Other red flags: After back-to-back 
deficits, it was “not clear” the college 
had a “realistic plan" to get back in the 
black — and in that money-starved set- 
ting, the business office had failed to 
collect $150,000 owed to the school. 

While Plunkett declined to com- 
ment on the letter, in a press release she 
said the concerns were nothing new. 
She stated the “decision to place us on 
probationary status formalizes what we 
have been saying publicly for several 
years.” She characterized the financial 
problems of concern to NEASC as grow- 
ing pains, stemming from the school’s 
move four years ago. 

Leaders of the liberal arts school had 
bold dreams when, in the final hours of 
2010, they took on $10 million in debt to 
buy what is arguably the most coveted 
undeveloped piece of private land within 
city limits. Then-president Jane O'Meara 
Sanders, wife of Sen. Bemie Sanders (I- 
Vt.), envisioned the 32-acre lakeside col- 
lege campus becoming a cultural center 
for the Queen City. 

Three and half years later, both the 
dreams and the debt remain. 

Plunkett, who was chief financial 
officer under Sanders starting in 2007, 
took over as president in 2012. A year 
later, her administration announced a 
plan to cut the debt in half by selling and 
leasing some of the property to local de- 
veloper Eric Farrell, who wants to build 
nearly 300 housing units on the land. 



Nearly a year has passed, and that 
land has yet to change hands. Plunkett 
said she expects to have a deal in place 
by the end of the summer. Farrell did not 
return phone calls seeking confirmation 
of that timeline. (Most of the school’s 
debt is held in tax-exempt bonds, which 
complicates the process of selling the 
land to a private entity.) 

During an interview in early June, 
Plunkett rifled on the possibilities. 
“What if the affordable housing has a 
daycare in it, and our students go work in 
the daycare while the moms come over 
here and take college courses? What if 
some of our students intern in the senior 
housing ... What if our community gar- 
dens grow food for the senior center?” 

Plunkett spoke in her comer office, 
located in the renovated portion of the 
19th century brick building on North 
Avenue. The estimate to make the rest 
of the 90,000-square-foot former or- 
phanage inhabitable was once as low as 
$200,000, according to Plunkett, but is 
now at least $2 million. The price tag for 
a complete renovation: upwards of $20 
million. Fundraising for that work has 
yet to begin. 

Meanwhile, the offbeat institution 
that prides itself on its unconventional 
approach to education is struggling with 
a very conventional problem: paying 


the bills. Expecting to max out a $1 
million line of credit, it recently took 
out a $250,000 loan with the Vermont 
Economic Development Authority. 

Budgets have always been lean at 
Burlington College, which doesn’t have 
an endowment and depends on tuition 
— $23,500 per full-time student — for 
revenue. A shift of 10 students has a 
big impact, for better or worse, on its 
roughly $5 million operating budget. 
At a time when Vermont’s college-age 
population is declining, Burlington 
College is banking on big enrollment 
growth — from less than 300 to as many 
as 750 students — and big fundraising 
goals to survive. 

NEASC’s decision makes it all the 
more imperative that the college in- 
crease its revenue during the next two 
years. Yves Bradley, the chairman of 
Burlington College’s board, described 
the news as a “catalyst" for fixing the 
finances. 

But being on probation might make 
that harder to pull off. 

In an interview last week, Bradley 
said the capital campaign to renovate 
the orphanage had been put on hold. 
Before asking people for money, “We 
need to make a case to the community 
that the college is here to stay,” he ex- 
plained. “The time to come to them is 


not when you are down and in need of 
a Band-Aid.” 

The plan, according to school offi- 
cials, is to focus on recruiting students 
— an area where they claim to have been 
successful. 

According to a July 7 press release, 
Burlington College serves 290 students, 
up from 190 prior to its move. Asked to 
clarify how many of those students are 
full-time, Coralee Holm, director of 
community and alumni relations, said, 
“We don’t have any further informa- 
tion that the college wants to release.” A 
June 18 email between college officials, 
provided to Seven Days by a source who 
asked to remain confidential, put the 
current number for full-time-equivalent 
students this fall at 212. 

Not everyone is impressed with the 
admissions efforts. Karen Lapan, a former 
academic coordinator who worked at 
Burlington College for 14 years until she 
was fired two years ago, said the college 
is taking a “scattershot” approach to re- 
cruitment “Today we are going to focus 
on veterans. Tomorrow we are going to 
focus on homeschooled students. Now 
we are going to focus on film students.” 

The college accepts 83 percent of 
applicants, according to the National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

Will it be harder for the college to 
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attract students while its accreditation 
is at risk? Former Burlington College 
CFO Bill Breen, who left in August 2013 
after a year in the post, said it “could 
very well deter efforts to grow enroll- 
ment going forward." 

Holm is more circumspect. “There 
are a variety of reasons why kids come 
or don’t come to college,” she suggested. 

In recent months, the administra- 
tion, which currently does not include 
a director of admissions or a registrar, 
has asked faculty to help recruit stu- 
dents. A document provided to them proach — the development proposal, 


Breen said he resigned from his job 
at the college for personal reasons but 
also because "I no longer had faith in 
Christine Plunkett and her leadership, 
or lack thereof.” Convincing those who 
remain will be key for Plunkett, accord- 
ing to her former CFO. “I would think 
that it is critical that the president has 
the full faith and confidence of the fac- 
ulty and staff, as well as the students, 
during a financial crisis,” Breen said. 

Where does Plunkett’s former boss 
stand? Sanders said her st 


after the college was put on probatioi 


n particular — doesn't align with what 


suggested positive talking points when she’d imagined for the r 


discussing the 
use” included “vision,” 
“growth” and “future,” 
while “probation,” 
“risk” and problems” 
Were listed under “less 
desirable words.” 

Concerned faculty 
and staff might need 
to first convince them- 
selves of Burlington 
College's sustainabil- 
ity. According to three 
sources with ties to 
current employees, a 
majority of faculty and 
staff have requested a 
meeting with Plunkett 
to air objections about 
her administration. 

Michael Dabroski \ 


t campus. 


THE DEPTH OF OUR 
CONCERN ABOUT THE 


“I had a very strong community vi 

for the school. We 
had promised that the 
space would be used 
for the community, and 
I’ve been disappointed 
to see that done very 
minimally ... Judging 
from an outside per- 
spective, it looks like 
they devised a different 
plan. I'm in no position 
to judge how that has 
gone, but it’s disheart- 
ening to see the dif- 
ficulties they are going 
through.” 

Burlington College’s 
board of trustees is 
behind Plunkett and 
irding to Bradley, who be- 


s hired last her pi: 
fall to create a music program for the lieves the college is “in better shape 
college. In June, Plunkett praised Iris than we were a year ago.” 
recruiting work, noting that she 


NEASC’s opinion? “The fact that 


pected the program to be a major draw these financial-management problems 


for potential students. In July, Dabroski 


■e exacerbated under the leadership 


■signed after the college’s plans for a of the current President, Burlington 


“The institution if 
and in terms of leadership,” he said. 
“How could I in good faith recruit stu- 
dents to this college?” 

Dabroski got money for Burlington 
College, too. He said he was instrumen- 


former CFO, does not bolster the 
Commission’s confidence in the ability 
s financially of the college to resolve the is 


sfully and in a timely manner.” 

The accrediting commission does 
think a comeback is possible, but it will 
be watching closely for progress. The 
school must submit four progress re- 


tal in securing three of the four gifts that ports before the year’s end. 


constituted the college’s primary dona- 
tions in fiscal year 2014. Apparently, 
that’s not unusual. Breen recalled, “the 


Its June 27 letter to Plunkett 
states, "The frequency with which the 
Commission is monitoring Burlington 


president and the development officer College is an indication of the depth of 


antinually attempting to 
funds in the community, but the only 
gifts I saw come in were a direct result 
of the faculty efforts." 


ir concern about the institution.” ( 
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local matters 


A Giga-Mistake? Some Make the Case 
for Keeping Burlington Telecom 


T he local response verged on 
rejoicing six months ago, when 
Mayor Miro Weinberger an- 
nounced at a celebratory press 
conference that Citibank had agreed 
to settle its lawsuit against Burlington 
Telecom. 

Progressives and independents on 
the Burlington City Council joined 
Weinberger’s Democratic allies in wel- 
coming the deal. Citibank had agreed to 
accept $10.5 million to end a five-year 
legal struggle over the $33.5 million it 
claimed to be owed by the city-owned 
telecom network. The deal called for $6 
million of the settlement to come from 
a “special-situation lender," with local 
businessman Trey Pecor, owner of the 
Lake Champlain ferry system, stepping 
forward in March in that role. The Citi- 
city settlement also stipulated that BT 
would eventually be sold to a buyer to be 
determined. 


IF WE DIDN'T HAVE THIS 
NETWORK TODAY. 

WE'D EE TALKING 
ABOUT BUILDING IT. 

BRADLEY HOLT 

The settlement contained no provi- 
sion for repaying Burlington taxpayers 
any of the $16.9 million improperly bor- 
rowed by the administration of former 
mayor Bob Kiss in an effort to prevent 
BT from going bankrupt. Even so, 
Weinberger won plaudits for carrying 
out at least a partial cleanup of the BT 
financial mess. “Good riddance" seemed 
to be the prevailing sentiment among 
Burlingtonians in regard to the prospec- 
tive sell-off. 

Meanwhile, a backlash has been 
building. Some local activists and politi- 
cians are urging the city to find a way to 
retain control of Burlington Telecom, 
which, they argue, is an undervalued, 
underappreciated and irreplaceable 
public asset. And it appears the state 
Public Service Board may not give its 
needed approval to the Citibank deal 
unless it contains stronger safeguards of 
the public interest. 


Under the management of the 
Dorman & Fawcett financial advisory 
firm, BT has not only been stabilized; 
it’s on the verge of becoming a profitable 
enterprise. More subscribers than at any 
point in its history — a total of 4,740 — 
are now paying for access to BT’s high- 
speed internet service and its cable TV 
offerings. As a key measure of its much- 
improved financial status under Dorman 
& Fawcett, BT earned nearly $1 million 


in fiscal 2014 after accounting for all ex- 
penditures other than debt service. 

Burlington Telecom has also proven “a 
proactive and supportive" partner to the 
local public-access television network, 
says CCTV's director, Lauren-Glenn 
Davitian. “Thanks to BT, we’ve been able 
to add channels and to build a ‘public 
cloud,”' she notes. The telecom provider 
is making noncommercial server space 
available for web developers to create 


community-oriented apps, such as an 
archive of local music, Davitian explains. 
“This has only been possible because BT 
is locally owned and therefore respon- 
sive to the community. They’ve also built 
a network that private companies can't 
match,” she adds. 

Bradley Holt, co-owner of the 
Burlington-based web development 
firm Found Line, has been a leader in 
efforts to enhance the economic and 
educational advantages of what he calls 


BT’s “powerful gigabit infrastructure.” 
He joins Davitian in suggesting it would 
be shortsighted of the city to cede con- 
trol over its telecom business. “If we 
didn’t have this network today,” Holt 
says, “we'd be talking about building it.” 
He notes that 89 municipalities around 
the country have created publicly owned 
telecoms. “This is an opportunity of the 
century for us,” Holt declares. 

Progressive City Councilor Jane 


Knodell adds that her takeaway from 
last week’s Public Service Board hearing 
on the Citibank deal is that the three- 
member body “is clearly looking for 
ways of recovering as much as possible 
of the $16.9 million” in taxpayer funds. 
“The only way to recoup it,” Knodell 
adds, “is to arrange some ongoing public 
ownership share that is not trivial.” 

Weinberger, for his part, affirms 
“the possibility that the city will retain 
a meaningful long-term interest in BT.” 


But, he pointed out in an emailed state- 
ment, “preserving BT as a wholly public 
asset is legally impossible under the 
Burlington City Charter, state law and 
BT’s Certificate of Public Good. The 
opportunity for full public ownership of 
BT was lost during the years leading up 
to 2010 when public money was spent 
without authorization and when the city 
signed a lease with Citibank that it could 
not service with BT revenue." 
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Those obstacles to continued city 
ownership are formidable, critics of 
the Citibank/Pecor arrangement agree. 
But, they add, the mayor isn’t willing to 
expend the political capital needed to 
initiate and win a campaign to preserve 
city control. ‘If we have the will, if we 
see this as important to the future of our 
community, we can do it,” Holt insists. 
“It’s a challenge that can be overcome.” 

But the city is now prohibited at the 
state and local levels from spending any 
more taxpayer money on BT, city of- 
ficials point out. And the pending deal 
with Citibank would require the city 
to raise millions of dollars to buy back 
BT from Pecor, who is now its de facto 

What about a revenue bond? 
Members and staffers of the Public 
Service Board wanted to know about 
that in their questioning of Burlington’s 
chief administrative officer, Bob Rusten, 
last week. Such a bond would be secured 
with revenues accruing to BT, not with 
taxpayer funds. 

Rusten told the board that Citi would 
not agree to wait for the six to eight 
months it would take to determine 
whether a revenue bond could be issued. 
Mike Kanarick, Weinberger’s chief of 
staff, added in an emailed comment that 


a consulting firm the city uses in access- 
ing the bond market had advised that “it 
did not believe there would be a buyer 
for a BT revenue bond.” 

Public Service Board utilities analyst 
Jay Dudley expressed skepticism, how- 
ever, over the city’s decision not to go the 
revenue-bond route. While questioning 
Rusten, Dudley noted that bond markets 
have demonstrated “strong demand for 
speculative-grade, high-yield debt for 


several months.” Interest rates for that 
type of bond have been dropping, he 
added. The city might have had the option 
of paying 5 percent interest on a revenue 
bond rather than the 7 percent it has 
agreed to pay Pecor in the deal financed 
by Merchants Bank, Dudley suggested. 

Persuading more than 50 percent of 
voters to support a BT revenue bond 
wouldn't be easy, all parties agree. Alan 
Matson, a leader of a currently moribund 


group seeking to buy BT and reconfigure 
it as a member-owned co-op, suggests 
that no amount of political capital should 
be expended on an effort to preserve 
BT’s current ownership structure. Local 
residents are seen as unlikely to react 
favorably to such a move, given that BT's 
bungled operation led to a steep down- 
grading of the city’s credit rating — a 
Wall Street action that is costing taxpay- 


Weinberger further suggests that the 
city is inherently ill-suited to running a 
business that involves intense competi- 
tive pressures. “Telecom, internet and 
video present unusual dynamics where 
business practices are constantly sub- 
jected to disruptive forces from changes 
in technology, market demands, and 
mergers and acquisitions,” the mayor 
said in written comments to the Public 
Service Board. “Exposing further 


taxpayer funds to speculation in this 
marketplace is simply not prudent.” 

Many Burlingtonians no doubt agree 
with that assessment. 

Or do they, wonders Davitian. 

“I don’t know that the voters are sick of 
BT,” she says. ‘The city and the press have 
never explained to them what exactly is 
involved.” She urges that a transparent, in- 
clusive process be undertaken to give resi- 
dents an opportunity to learn about BT’s 
options and decide on its future. “That 
hasn't happened so far,” Davitian says. 

Knodell agrees, saying, “We shouldn’t 
be afraid to take it to the people and see 
what they think” It could be pointed 
out, she adds, that ownership and man- 
agement of BT need not be the same. 
Dorman & Fawcett currently manage 
the company successfully and could 
continue to do so if the city were to 
retain ownership, Knodell suggests. 

Yes, many people were enraged by 
the way BT was being run a few years 
ago, the Ward 2 city councilor acknowl- 
edges. But she warns: “If we end up 
selling BT at a fire-sale price to some 
private investors who make a windfall 
profit from it, that anger could quickly 
shift to the other side.” ® 


Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Refugee Advocacy Group Folds After 30-Year Run 


L ong-simmering immigration 
issues boiled up again recently 
as tens of thousands of Central 
American children crossed into 
the U.S. Some of approximately 57,000 
unaccompanied minors who have made 
the journey since last October could 
land in Vermont. Gov. Peter Shumlin has 
expressed a desire to help house them, 
while also noting that the state lacks the 
large facilities that federal officials are 

In the past, Burlington-based 
Vermont Immigration and Asylum 
Advocates, the state’s leading authority 
for refugees seeking asylum for 30 years, 
would likely have been preparing to 
spring into action, representing the chil- 
dren in court and helping them adjust to 
their new surroundings. 

But now, a message on the organiza- 
tion's voicemail tells the story: 

“Vermont Immigration and Asylum 
Advocates is no longer taking any new 
cases. If this is an emergency or you 
would like the return of your file, please 
call..." 

After helping thousands of refugees 
who had made their way to Vermont, 
the organization stopped taking new 
cases in June and is winding down its 
operations. Struggling with an increas- 
ingly difficult financial climate, and 
wary of carrying out their vital mission 
on a shoestring budget, executive direc- 
tor Michele Jenness said, the decision to 
shut down was unavoidable. 

“It's hard to close doors on people, 
and it was a complicated decision, but it 
was untenable,” Jenness said in an inter- 
view. “We just couldn’t sustain it.” 

Though the group is disappearing, of- 
ficials hope other organizations will pick 
up their work. 

Jenness intends to start up and lead 
a department at another local refugee 
organization, the Association of Africans 
Living in Vermont, which she said has 
agreed to incorporate legal assistance 
into their social service programs. 

That association assists immigrants 
of all nationalities, Jenness said. 

Jenness' former staff attorney, Erin 
Jacobsen, plans to take some asylum 
applications and humanitarian cases in 
her new job at the South Royalton Legal 
Clinic. 

No single financial blow forced the 
organization to close. Grants were get- 
ting harder to secure, Jenness said, and 
were coming with more restrictions 


on how the money could be spent. The 
burden of running the organization with 
nominal funding year after year became 
too much, she said. 

For example, when Jacobsen left in 


January, it was difficult to find a quali- 
fied professional willing to work for 
VIAA's wages, Jenness said. 

VIAA had less than $108,000 in 
revenues in 2012, according to publicly 


available tax records. The federal Office 
of Refugee Resettlement contributed 
more than half of that. VIAA’s second 
largest chunk of revenue came from 
individual donors, who collectively 
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kicked in more than $19,000. Several or- 
ganizations, including the Vermont Bar 
Foundation and the Sisters of Mercy, 
contributed as well. 

“Grant-funding sources across the 
nation have reduced their support, 
and it’s become harder and harder to 
receive the funds,” Jenness said. “We’ve 
always responded to the need and tried 
to figure out the money after. Maybe 
that was untenable.” 

“It is largely financial,” echoed Larry 
Mires, president of VIAA’s board. “In an 
ideal world, we’d still be there.” 

In a letter to supporters announc- 
ing the decision, Jenness and Mires 
cited both the funding challenges and 
the “need for our ... staff to correct the 
balance between their work and other 
aspects of their life.” 

The organiza- 

tion launched in 1987 
as Vermont Refugee 
Assistance, to support 
refugees who had fled 
civil wars in Central and 
South America. Most were 
in Vermont en route to Canada, which 
has historically been more receptive to 
asylum seekers than the U.S. 

In the old days, Jenness said, friendly 
border guards would tip them off when 
people had difficulty crossing into 
Canada. She and other staffers carried 
pagers so they could fetch and house 
those refugees who needed help. 

Mark Banks remembers taking in 
refugees 20 years ago — usually because 
some paperwork problem was keep- 
ing them out of Canada temporarily. 
Typically, he said, Jenness would call 
with word that a family, a couple or an 
individual needed a place to stay. 

He and his wife, Iris, and their boys 
hosted people from conflict zones in 
Africa and Central America — first in 
Williston, then Essex. He said his boys 
learned an important lesson: that not 
everybody enjoyed the kind of life they 
did. 

Despite the short-term nature of the 
visits, “In each case, a very human-to- 
human relationship developed,” Banks 
said. 

The same could be said of VIAA’s im- 
migration contacts. While she still rails 
against the practice of detaining asylum 
seekers and others who don’t pose a 
security threat, Jenness said VIAA has 
long maintained communication chan- 
nels with some veteran border officials. 


“It’s been workable," she said, “and 
beneficial for our clients.” 

The organization gradually evolved 
into what essentially became a pro bono 
legal clinic, representing detained immi- 
grants — who are not eligible for public 
defenders and often face removal hear- 
ings without attorneys — and asylum 
seekers, who have to navigate a complex 
legal landscape. 

They also tried public outreach and 
advocacy around asylum issues. Asylum 
is a legal status granted to immigrants 
who arrive in a country and can prove 
that they would be persecuted or tor- 
tured — often for political or religious 
reasons — if forced to return home. 

A 2006 study from Syracuse 
University found that only 7 percent 
of asylum-seekers who 
did not have attorneys 
were granted asylum by 
judges, compared with 36 
percent of those with legal 
representation. 

Mostly, VIAA has been 
a troubleshooting organi- 
zation, helping immigrants here in any 
way it could from its humble office on 
North Winooski Avenue. 

The group made national news in 
2003 when it assisted hundreds of im- 
migrants, mostly Pakistanis, who sought 
asylum in Canada after the United 
States enacted new laws forcing them 
to undergo a special registration process 
with federal officials. Nervous about 
getting arrested or deported, many of 
the Pakistanis tried to flee to Canada but 
became stuck in Vermont after Canada 
enacted a new law allowing its border 
agents to send asylum-seekers back to 
the United States while their cases were 
pending. 

“Just being able to accompany people 
on a critical journey, just playing a role, 
being allowed into people’s lives, I like 
that I can be a part of this community in 
a small way,” Jenness said. “We’ve had a 
lot of good fights.” 

VIAA is not quite done yet. They are 
still working with 30 or so clients with 
pending asylum cases. They are refer- 
ring new people who come knocking on 
thefr door to other attorneys. 

Said Mires: We are just so proud of 
our staff and our reputation and the 
people we’ve been able to help." ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Maitri Welcomes New Doctor 


Elizabeth Breuer, MD has joined 
the Maitri Health Care for Women 
team. Elizabeth will be providing 
gynecologic and obstetrical care in 
the office. She is also a delivering 
provider at Fletcher Allen hospital. 


We're excited to have more ava 
appointments for both new and 
established patients. Check out 
website for more information about 
this great addition to our team! 
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Attention to Spans 



C arolyn Carlson is a civil engineer in the 
structures section of the Vermont Agency of 
Transportation. That’s the division responsi- 
ble for maintaining Vermont’s 2,712 interstate, 
state and town bridges. If it spans more than 20 feet 
over a road, river or railroad, she probably knows it. 

Carlson also knows she’s been at her job a long 
time — 29 years — whenever she reviews the original 
blueprints of a bridge that’s up for replacement or re- 
habilitation and recognizes the name of the engineer 
who designed it. She has yet to come across her own 
name, though, despite having designed more than 100 
bridges statewide. 

The 50-year-old native of Reading, Mass., studied 
civil engineering at the University of Vermont but 
didn’t specifically set out to be a bridge builder. In fact, 
when she interviewed with VTrans in 1985, she had no 
idea which section she’d land in. 

Carlson’s best-known project is probably the 
Checkered House Bridge, on Route 2 in Richmond. 
In 2012, the 350-foot metal-truss span, the longest of 
its kind in Vermont, was sliced in two and widened by 
more than 12 feet. The $15.9 million project, more than 
20 years in the making, was the first truss bridge ever 
widened this way. It earned Carlson, the project man- 
ager, several national awards. 

Carlson took time late this past spring to talk bridges 
with Seven Days. 


SEVEN DAYS: How many other female engineers 
were on staff when you joined the agency? 

CAROLYN CARLSON: Actually, when I got hired, 
they'd just hired another woman fresh out of college. 
There was only one other woman, but she mostly 
worked out in the field. So there were just two females 
in the office, [out of] maybe 30 engineers. 

SD: Has the nature of the work changed much? 

CC: The technology has. When I first started in '85, 
computer-aided-drafting design was just coming on 
board. The agency had just gotten its first big CAD 
drawing program, and technicians had to have slotted 
times because there were only two machines. When I 
first started, everything was still drawn by hand. 

SD: Does anyone design that way anymore? 

CC: Now we're in an environment where most of our 
design work is done with computer programs. But as 
an engineer, it really helps to do it by hand. You design 
this structure. Now let's draw it and make sure all the 
pieces fit. When a new engineer comes on board, we 
still make them do it all by hand because, as you know, 
you can input numbers [into a computer], but if you 
don’t know what those results mean? Not good. 

SD: Was the Checkered House Bridge the biggest 
project you've worked on? 

CC: It was probably the most challenging. I started 


working on that back in 1990. 
We were just going to do a deck 
rehab — remove the concrete, 
put a new concrete deck on, 
replace and strengthen some of 
the floor-system members. But 
when we started meeting with 
property owners, especially the 
farmers who farm on opposite 
sides of the bridge, they were 
upset that we’d have to close 
the bridge for that long, so we 
started rethinking the project. Then, in 1996, the bridge 
went on the National Register [of Historic Places], 
which meant we had to save it, even if we used it as a 
bike or pedestrian bridge, or a park. In 1998, someone 
asked, “Can you widen this bridge?” We were like, 
“Probably, but who knows?" 

SD: Have you ever had a pang of doubt about your 
own calculations? 

CC: Yes. Way back in the early ’90s, I designed a bridge 
in Brandon over the railroad. Anytime you build a 
bridge over a railroad, the railroad [company] wants 
you to have more clearance. So we designed this bridge, 
a three-span cantilever bridge. It was a design that an 
older gentleman had come up with over the years. But 
the people who knew how to design those types of 
bridges were all gone [from the agency] by then, and I 
didn't have a lot of experience. I remember thinking, I 
hope this works. I have to tell you, I was really nervous. 
But it came out great. It’s still there. 

SD: Have you ever had a bridge fail? 

CC: I haven’t had anything fail on me, thank God. 

SD: What's a bridge's typical lifespan? 

CC: Any bridge that’s over 50 years old is old. The 
grade of steel that was used at that time is different 
from the steel we use today. If you were to load-rate 
that structure for our trucks today you may find it 
won’t meet our needs, because our trucks have gotten 
so much heavier. 

SD: Several years ago there was much discussion 
about Vermont's deteriorating bridges. Have 
things improved? 

CC: We still have a lot of deficient bridges. But since I 
first came to work for the state, the way we do business 
and how we evaluate bridges and decide which ones 
should be on the program [to rehab or replace] has 
all changed for the better. So we are getting those 
structurally deficient bridges off the system. But that’s 
the thing about infrastructure. There are always going 
to be deficient bridges and roadways. Even if a town or 
the state maintains them 100 percent, there’s still wear 
and tear, just like [on] our bodies. Eventually, we all get 
old.® 
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Bear Pond Celebrates Vermonter’s 
New Book With a ‘Pop-Up Museum’ 


I magine for a second an object out 
of context. A glass eye. A butterfly 
mounted in a box embossed with 
Chinese characters. A Cortland 
apple. A “coiled piece of clothesline 
rope.” A jar full of “soil black as India 
ink, a spider web of moisture creeping 
up the inside of the glass.” 

Each of those objects appears in 
the new short-story collection from 
Montpelier author gary lee miller, 
Museum of the Americas. Each has a 
potent, near-talismanic significance for 
a character or characters in one of those 
stories. 

Take the soil: In the book’s title 
story, the narrator runs a “museum” on 
a run-down Upper Valley farm. His ar- 
tifacts are jars full of dirt from all over 
the Americas, hoarded by his deceased, 
autocratic father: 

The Museum of the Americas 
might be your only chance to 
see Colorado River silt from the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona or black 
gold from the cotton fields of the 
Mississippi Delta. People lined up 
at the Museum door summer after 


To you, a jar of dirt might be, well, 
just a jar of dirt. But to an old Illinois 
couple that arrives at the Museum of 
the Americas long past its heyday, one 
particular jar is much more than that: 
a chance to make peace with the death 
of their son, who met his end where the 
soil originated. The couple begs to buy 
the soil. The narrator, to whom it repre- 
sents his father’s legacy, won't sell it at 
any price. 

You can’t actually see this jar, or 
any of the totemic objects in Miller’s 
stories — the glass eye that embodies a 
woman’s guilt, the rope still linking an 
old man to a lost companion, the apple of 
a boy’s lost innocence, the butterfly that 
represents an addict's elusive hope of 
recovery. They exist only in the author’s 
imagination. But you can pull out your 
own totemic objects and bring them to a 
“museum” that, in accordance with the 
evanescent power we attach to things, 
will exist only for a single evening. 

It’s called the Bear Pond Pop Up 


Museum, and bear pond books 
will host it as part of this Friday's 
Montpelier art walk. Conceived as 
a way to involve the community 


in celebrating 
Miller’s new 
book, the “pop- 
up museum" is 
a simple affair: 
Bring “objects of 
interest or im- 
portance to their 
owners” to the 


— 

WHO SAYS 
"SHOW AND 


TELL" IS 
JUST FOR 


bookstore, fill out 

peruse the com- 
munity display 
from 4 to 7 p.m. l/inQO 
and pick up your l\IU0 ! 
stuff before clos- 
ing time. “The 
goal,” says a press release, “is to 
create a sense of the unique people 
living in, and around, Montpelier.” 

HELEN LABUN JORDAN, who di- 
rects Bear Pond’s author events 
and marketing, says the pop-up 
museum dovetails with the store's 
aim to “branch out”: “We’re trying to do 
events that engage the audience as par- 
ticipants." The idea came from Miller 
and happened to “fit in really well with 
the Montpelier Art Walk,” she adds. “We 
had been looking to participate with 
something related to books.” 

A “core group of objects” for the 
exhibit is already in place, Jordan says. 
While the objects in Miller’s stories are 
fictional, the author has contributed an 
assemblage of items thematically or tan- 
gentially linked to his narratives, includ- 
ing photos of his parents and ex-girl- 
friend, a tuba “dug from the mud of the 
Allegheny River” (according to Miller’s 
label), and a “giant display toothbrush ... 
taken from the author's large collection 
of vintage toothbrushes.” 

Jordan’s own contributions to the 
museum include “cookbooks from my 
mother's extensive cookbook collec- 
tion,” she says, “including 1939 and 1951 
editions of [the classic crowdsourced 
collection] Out of Vermont Kitchens." 
She’s also bringing in the skull of a rock 
dassie, “a rodentlike animal that lives in 
South Africa, in the clifls," and “looks 



like a cross between a groundhog and a 
mouse” but is actually genetically linked 
to elephants. 

In other words, who says “show and 
tell” is just for kids? 

We’ve all got objects with powerful 
stories — some of which Bear Pond will 
display on Friday. But Miller, a frequent 
contributor to Seven Days’ music sec- 
tion, tells such stories more powerfully 
than most. The holder of an MFA from 

the VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, he’s 

already published some of these shorts 
in journals such as Vermont’s Hunger 
Mountain and Green Mountains Review, 
as well as in the Chicago Quarterly 
Review, Washington Square and other 
publications. 

If MFA grads’ stories are sometimes 
accused of a certain airless sameness, 
Miller’s defy any such pattern. While 
his style is always highly polished, his 
subjects and tones range all over the 
map. Among his protagonists are a hard- 
drinking minor-league mascot, a teen- 
age fortune teller, children learning the 
world's tough truths, a suburban soccer 
mom and an aged Canadian magician 
with a big secret: He killed Houdini. 


The stories' settings range 
from the Great Depression to 
midcentury to the present. A 
couple are essentially haunting 
vignettes, such as “Melting,” 

lodge bypassed by the interstate, 
whose heroine is introduced 
thus: “She couldn't hear and 
couldn’t speak and her auburn 
hair held thick about her white 
shoulders like wind-twisted 
curtains of cloudburst rain." 

Most of the stories, though, 
are sustained narratives pow- 
ered by deftly established 
conflicts. If Miller occasionally 
gives those conflicts a heavy- 
handed resolution — for in- 
stance, in “Lucky Duck, Lucky 
Luck," a story about bullying 
and its aftermath — he generally 
keeps his effects subtle enough 
to surprise us into emotion. I 
defy any animal lover not to 
tear up while reading “Winter,” 
in which an elderly farmer 
contemplates the illness of his beloved 
hunting dog in unvarnished terms: 
“There was nothing left for her but suf- 
fering, and it was time for that to end.” 

Each of these stories ushers us into a 
new, fully imagined world, as redolent 
of elsewhere as the soil samples in the 
Museum of the Americas, and Miller 
evokes those elsewheres with sharp 
observation and colloquial ease. A tour 
of the motley assemblage in the Bear 
Pond Pop Up Museum might be just the 
right gateway to the author’s museum of 
American misfits, oddities and dreams. 
With this collection, he opens his cabi- 
net of curiosities to us. ® 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 





bearpondbooks.com 

Museum of the Tlmerfcas^by Gary Lee Miller. 
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Burlington Artist Couple 
Opens South Gallery 



T he gallery space at the front 
of rlphoto in Burlington 
has been relatively inactive 
since the monthly Creative 
Competitions it once hosted were 
moved down Pine Street to s.pax.e. 
gallery. Photographer/owner rick 
levinson and artist clark derbes 
passed that torch to S.PA.C.E. galler- 
ist christy mitchell after the south end 
art hop last fall 

But next week Derbes and his 
wife, fellow artist wyue Sofia garcia, 
will open a brand-new venture in the 
higji-ceilinged studio on Sears Lane: 
south gallery. In addition to show- 
ing their own sculptural and mixed- 
media work and Levinson's photog- 
raphy, the couple is “repping artists 
from around the region,” Garcia says, 
by which she means about 30 of them 
in a variety of mediums. 

“We’re exhibiting one piece per 
artist, but we have three to five more 
works by each artist in storage,” 
Garcia adds. Among those artists are 

MILDRED BELTRE, ETHAN BOND-WATTS, STEVE 
BUDINGT0N, PETER FRIED, W. DAVID POWELL 

and sage tucker-ketcham. Derbes 
notes that South Gallery has enlisted a 
number of area art professors — from 
the University of Vermont, Johnson 
State College and the State University 
of New York at Plattsburgh. “There's 
never been a cohesive space [to show] 
all these art professors around here,” 
he says. “And they tend to be the most 
experimental [artists].” 

The works, styles and mediums are 
wildly diverse, and Derbes thinks a 
moment before explaining why he se- 
lected these artists for South Gallery. 
Each is simply “someone whose work 
I've admired over the years,” he says. 


And none creates what is traditionally 
considered “Vermont art" (Indeed, 
given the overwhelming quantity 
and quality of local artwork, that 
very notion is passe.) “These are art- 
ists who are challenging and pushing 
themselves,” Derbes offers. “There are 
artists in Vermont who live out in the 
sticks and make cutting-edge works.” 

“International,” "abstract” and 
“conceptual” are other words he uses 
to qualify South Gallery’s stable of 
artists. In short, work that Derbes 
and Garcia believe stands up to “the 
greater dialogue” of art trends. But tra- 
ditionalists need not stay away: Some 
landscapes and craft-based works 
have a place in this collection, too. 

At a time when Derbes’ and 
Garcia’s own artwork is taking off at 
the national level — and the couple 
will welcome their second child 
"around the time of Art Hop," she 
says — founding a gallery to promote 
others’ work seems like a stretch. But 
it's a welcome addition to a vibrant art 
scene that paradoxically has few com- 
mercial venues for contemporary art. 
And the two are excited to embrace 
their new roles as gallerists. 

“Wylie and I have been talking 
about doing this for years,” Derbes 
says. "We thought someone should 
open a gallery to show this work ... 
This has to happen.” 

PAMELA POLSTON 
Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Inaugural reception. Thursday August 7. 6 
to 9 p.m.. at South Gallery, 27 Sears Lane, 
in Burlington. 225-614-8037. 
southgalleryvt.com 
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New Richmond Marketing Agency 
and Collective Promotes Artists 



BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

T he dual mission spelled out in 
its name isn’t the only unusual 
thing about the Richmond 
Food Shelf & Thrift Store. 
The shop, which purchases the food 
it donates with the proceeds from the 
sale of secondhand apparel, also has a 
far spiffier website than do most small- 
town thrift stores. Its clean, professional 
design banishes all thoughts of tattered 
T-shirts and mismatched shoes. 

The designers of the website are 

JOE RITTUNG and CONNOR GALLAGHER, the 

24-year-old founding partners of a new, 
Richmond-based arts organization 
called black fly collective. Creating that 
website was a pro bono job they took 
not only because they know the store’s 
manager but because they admired its 
unusual modus operandi. 

THE GENERAL IDEA IS 
THAT WE WANT TO MAKE 
SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL. 

JOE RITTLING 

Founded in January, Black Fly bills 
itself as both a creative marketing 
agency and an artists' collective. Rittling 
z and Gallagher’s idea is to act as a nexus, 
S connecting local artists with clients who 
> may be looking to hire them. Writes 
5 Rittling in an email, “As an agency, we 
z aim to make work that aesthetically 
3 shines for our client ... work that better 
and more beautifully represents their 
brands." 

2 Though Black Fly has a small office in 

9 Richmond, the organization is still com- 
9 pact enough that Rittling and Gallagher 
3 mostly work from their respective 
g homes. But they have ambitious plans. 
Though they haven’t yet worked out the 
specifics of Black Fly’s business model, 
!J their goal is to fund the artistic endeav- 
2 ors of their member-artists by finding 
2 them marketing and advertising oppor- 
5 tunities. And they intend Black Fly ulti- 
mately to be a profitable, self-sustaining 
i/i force in the local arts scene. 

% Black Fly takes a 10 percent fee when 
S it brokers a deal between client and 
g artist. While artists can join the collec- 
£ tive at no cost, Gallagher stresses that 
t; he and Rittling are “selective about who 
8 we choose to be a part of it.” They intend 


to funnel half their profits back into the 
collective to buy supplies that can be 
shared by members; they currently have 
their eye on a new video-camera gimbal. 

The founders of the collective aren't 
naive; they know they have a lot to figure 
out about the workings of their new 
organization. Rittling writes in an email, 
“We're small, we’re in the early stages, 
and we have a lot logistically to figure 
out with each artist. But we have ... a col- 
lective of people who want to continue 
to make art for the sake of art, who want 
to help with each other’s projects, and 
we have a business that wants to make 
art for business.” 

The two men are keen on the works 
of Jericho muralist and Black Fly 
member mary lacy, so they approached 


a soon-to-open Jeffersonville bagel shop 
and landed her a commission there. 
“There are a lot of firms doing creative 
design and marketing, but they’re not 
necessarily going straight to the source," 
says Rittling. He and Gallagher as- 
sembled Black Fly’s membership largely 
from friends and artists whose work 
they admire. 

That roster currently includes the 
acoustic folk duo cricket blue, graphic 
designer erik jefferis and photographer 
max strong. Rittling was struck by the 
stark grace of Strong’s images of every- 
day life in such cities as Cairo, Egypt, 
and Bamako, Mali, so he reached out to 
Strong to join the collective. 

“I liked how ambitious the goals for 
the collective were, while also being 


thoughtfully planned out,” writes Strong 
in an email. “Black Fly has helped me 
create the tools I need, building me a 
website, researching galleries ... I see 
Black Fly as a support network, a place 
that will help me grow as a photographer 
and present me with solo opportunities, 
as well as surround me with people that 
I can collaborate with.” 

Rittling and Gallagher have come up 
with a splashy way to announce Black 
Fly’s arrival: the flame broiling of an 
entire 500-pound ruminant. Not for 
nothing is it called the Steer Roast. The 
event, which will take place on Lacy’s 
family’s Jericho farm, is designed to 
highlight the works of the collective’s 
members. (Her tessellated bovine 
adorns the event posters.) Among 
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member-artists slated to perform are 
Cricket Blue and musician/rapper aaron 
levison; visual art by Lacy, Strong and 
others will be on display in a gallery 
setting. 

With money raised by selling tickets 
to the Steer Roast (just one ticket re- 
mained at press time), Black Fly has paid 
to create prints of Strong's photos; any 
proceeds from the sale of those prints 
will go directly to the artist. 

Both founders are artists themselves. 
Rittling has recorded two albums (re- 
viewed favorably in Seven Days), and the 
two have collaborated on a number of 
video projects. They’ve been working on 
the first chapter of a planned five-part 
nature video, called In the Summer. Like 
nearly all of Black Fly’s members’ works. 


it’s freely accessible online — the better, 
they figure, to attract the interest of local 
businesses who might want to put an ar- 
tistic spin on their own branding efforts. 

“The general idea [of Black Fly] is 
that we want to make something beau- 
tiful,” says Rittling. “That's what we're 
trying to do.” 

Adds Gallagher, “We always think of 
ourselves as building something that’s 
never quite finished. We’re always 
looking to see how we can progress and 
grow.” ® 


INFO 

Black Fly Collective's Steer Roast, Saturday, 
August 2, 3 to 10 p.m., 324 Browns Trace 




Indigo is proud 
to welcome to their team, 
stylists Stephen S. and 
Sonja. Call today to book 
an appointment 
with them! 


Call 658-2010 to schedule 
an appointment, 
indigovtcom 



We’re a preciously 
small batch vodka 
hand crafted 
in Iceland. 

Pleased to meet you. 


= WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROT by ethan de: 



WTF? 

I f you’ve been hearing a subtle 
whirring sound around Burlington 
lately, it's likely the collective 
hum of the rumor mill. Local gos- 
sipmongers are all a-thrum and local 
Tweeters are all a-twitter about Mike 
Myers — he who Yeah, baby’ d his rotten- 
toothed way into our hearts; he who 
invited us to touch his monkey. Is it true 
that he now resides in Vermont? 

A number of unconfirmed sightings 
suggest that Myers has indeed pur- 
chased a home in the greater Burlington 
area — OK, Colchester. Though Seven 
Days' crack stafF of paparazzi has yet to 
snap a pic of Myers enjoying a creemee, 
say, or attending a Lake Monsters game, 
our sources are reliable ones who are 
not, we’re sure, pulling our legs. 

We present (with apologies to S.J. 
Perelman) a fictionalized scenario that 
summarizes nearly everything we know 
about this vitally important local matter. 

The scene; A wood-paneled, suburban 
basement outfitted with a thrift-store 
couch and two recliners that clash 
with both the couch and each other. 
Catamounts and Heady Topper posters 
share wall space with a dartboard and a 
framed hockey jersey. Gary, a young man 
wearing a pair of impressive headphones, 
“air drums” vigorously and sings off-key 
to Rush’s “Red Barchetta." 
z Gary is rocking far too hard to notice 

h the entrance, from a staircase at the rear 
g; of the room, of Wade, a young man in a 
| black T-shirt and baseball cap. Wade 
5 picks up a nearby electric guitar and joins 
j* Gary in slaughtering this prog-pop staple. 

Wade and Gary (singing): ...Run like the 
2 wind as excitement shivers up and down 
g my spine! 

g Gary (doffing his headphones ): Oh, hey, 
k Wade, I didn’t hear you come in! Thanks 
for the tasty licks! 

w Wade: Anytime, dude! Hey, guess what? 

z Gary: A small primate sprouted wings 
S and emerged, flying, from your anus? 

Wade: What the hell are you talking 
about? 

Gary: Nothing. What’s up? 

Wade: My sister’s coworker’s brother 
s told her that Mike Myers just bought a 
S house in Colchester for $1.65 million! 



Gary: That’s awesome! Wow, that guy 
must be, like, at least 30 by now. Do you 
think we could get him to... 

Wade: ...buy us some beer? That’s exactly 
what I was thinking! Great minds, dude. 

Gary and Wade share a meaningful fist 

Gary: So how do we get in touch with 
him? We could definitely use some 

Wade: No problem. I got it all figured 
out. We just call his publicist and tell 
him that a local charity would like him 
to participate in a fundraiser. 

Gary: What’s the charity? 

Wade: Us! We need beer! 

Gary: Excellent! 

Wade lays down a ferocious riff that Gary 
augments with an air-paradiddle. 

Gary: How do we get in touch with this 
publicist? Also, what’s a publicist? 

Wade: It’s, like, when a person gets really 
famous, they need other people to keep 
all the crazy people away. Like all those 
chicks who want to jump your bones. 

Gary: Wow, I hope I never need a 
publicist. 

Wade: Anyway, my sister got Mike Myers' 
publicist's number from the internet, and 
I have it right here, my friend. 

Wade pulls from his pocket a cellphone 
and a crumpled piece of paper. He dials a 
number as Gary looks on admiringly. 

Wade: All I need to do now is not seem 
like a crazy person. No problemo. (Into 
phone, in a “serious" voice) Uh, yes, hello. 
Ms. Trevinko? Yes, my name is Wade W. 
Wadesworth, and I'm the president of a 
charity in Burlington, Vermont, called 
Brews for Dudes. 

Gary gives an enthusiastic thumbs up, 
accidentally skewering himself in his left 
nostril with said thumb. 

Wade: We’d like to speak with your 
client, Mike Myers. We think he’d be 
a most excellent spokesman for our 
organization. This would be a really cool 
way for him to connect with his new 


neighbors here in the Burlington area. 
(pause) 

What’s that? Sure, he does. My sis- 
ter’s coworker’s brother saw him buying, 
like, some frozen shrimp at City Market. 
He was wearing a big floppy hat, but he 
wasn't fooling anybody. My cousin even 
saw him on Church Street. It's all over 
Twitter, duh! 

Anyway, you can consider me Mr. 
Myers’ personal goodwill ambassador 
to Burlington. Now, if your client would 
simply consent to the purchase of, oh, a 
few hundred cases of beer, I’m sure that 
... (pause) Hello? Crap. 

Gary: What happened? 

Wade: She just said, “We don’t comment 
on such matters regarding clients.” 

Gary: Does that mean he's not going to 
buy us any beer? 

Wade: Looks that way, dude. 

Gary: Damn, (pauses ) Wait, do you know 
where he lives? 

Wade: Yeah, my sister wrote his address 
right here. 


-KOCHAlKA 

Gary: I’ve got it all figured out Mike 
Myers is Canadian, right? 

Wade: Yeah. So? 

Gary: So that means he must love 
Rush! It's, like, a law in the Canadian 
constitution. You can get arrested there 
if you don't like Rush. So all we have to 
do is pack your amp and my kit into your 
car, drive to his house, and play Rush 
songs in his driveway until he agrees to 
buy us some beer! 

Wade: Gary, you’re a genius. 

The two young men eagerly gather their 
gear and head up the stairs. 

Gary: Todd Nevins told me that Mike 
Myers has a really hot sister. 

Wade: Schwing! 

Many of the facts in this story are true. © 


INFO 



= THE STRAIGHT DOP E by cecil adams 

Dear Cecil, 

What's the story on genetically modified or- 
ganism (GMO) foods? I live in rural western 
Massachusetts and am exposed to a nearly 
constant stream of horror stories of cancerous 
death caused by evil GMOs, often including 
terrifying photos of rats with fist-size tumors. Is 
there any truth to the claims of those preaching 
the anti-GMO gospel? 

Brian 


^ Mk ny” is a sweeping 

01 term, Brian. Let's 
say there isn’t much 
K ■ truth — and there 
better not be. Although GMO 
foes may not want to admit it, 
the battle is over. GMOs rule. 

Since the mid-1990s, GMO 
crops have steadily increased 
in terms of total crop area, with 
the U.S. planting more than any 
other country. For some crops 
the great majority of acreage 
is planted with GMO seeds — 
notably soybeans, with more 
than 80 percent of the crop 
worldwide of GMO origin. 
Biotech seed accounts for close 
to two-thirds of global cotton 
and roughly a quarter of corn 
and canola. In the U.S., about 
half of all cropland is growing 
GMOs, including 93 percent 
of the acreage for soybeans, 85 
percent for corn and 82 percent 
for cotton. 

GMOs are plants or animals 
with an altered genetic code 
not found in nature. Genetic 
modification in the broad sense 
is nothing new; humans have 
been creating hybrid plants 
and animals for centuries, with 


results ranging from tangelos to 
killer bees. The difference with 
GMOs is that they’re created 
by direct modification of the 
genome rather than traditional 
breeding methods. 

The first GMOs were 
made by inserting the Bt gene, 
which gives built-in insecti- 
cide properties to plants such 
as tomatoes, tobacco, corn 
and soybeans. Since then, ge- 
netic modifications have been 
“stacked — often via traditional 
crossbreeding — to produce 
new crop species with multiple 
special characteristics. For ex- 
ample, several GMO com types 
have been crossed to create one 
with greater herbicide toler- 
ance plus the Bt insecticide 

Gene stacking makes it pos- 
sible to produce a bewildering 
array of GMO plants adapted 
for different circumstances. It’s 
estimated that by next year at 
least 24 genetic modifications 
of corn will be commercially 
feasible. If they’re quadruple- 
stacked, that could mean more 
than 12,000 GMO corn varieties 
— which, I feel obliged to note. 



would be a helluva job to track. 

So what problems have been 
reported from GMO crops? 
Let’s dispose of the scariest. 
In 2012 French molecular 
biologist Gilles-Eric Seralini, 
a vocal opponent of genetic 
modification, published a paper 
claiming rats fed Bt-modified 
com treated with Monsanto's 
Roundup herbicide were much 
more likely to develop cancer. 

The press conference at 
which the study was released 
was a transparent — and suc- 
cessful — attempt to manipulate 
public opinion. In return for 
a first look at the research, re- 
porters were required to agree 
they wouldn’t ask Seralini’s 
professional peers to check his 
work. They were shown those 
photos of rats with bodies gro- 
tesquely distorted by enormous 
tumors, and within hours the 
images and other grim details 
had been tweeted, posted and 
blogged around the world 1.5 
million times. 

Seralini’s methods and 
conclusions were widely 


disputed by other scientists, 
and the paper was eventually 
retracted and republished in 
much milder form. But the PR 
is done. 

Researchers have re- 
ported other GMO-linked 
health issues — food 
allergies, stomach and 
uterine inflammation 
in pigs — but here, too, 
i reviewing scientists 
\ have seen problems 
1 with methodology. 
I Most studies thus 
far have found little 
reason for concern. 

That’s not to say there 
aren’t legitimate worries about 
GMO usage, mainly stemming 
from environmental impact; 

• A serious decline in 
the monarch butterfly 
population may be due to 
increased use of herbicides 
on herbicide-resistant 
GMO crops, which kills the 
milkweed plants monarch 
larvae feed on. 

• Chinese GMO cotton crops 
have seen an increase in 
second-tier pest insects 

as the primary pests 
have been reduced by 
insecticidal GMO cotton. 

• Some bugs have already 
developed resistance to 
insecticidal GMO crops in 
the short time they’ve been 
cultivated. 

It’d be foolish to say nothing 
will ever go awry with GMO 
crops. The history of traditional 
agriculture is full of seemingly 


bright ideas leading to mas- 
sive unintended consequences. 
(Example; kudzu, promoted 
as ground cover until 1953 
and now considered a noxious 
weed, spreading at 150,000 
acres annually.) That said, 
GMOs are much more closely 
regulated than farming experi- 
ments of old. 

The hot regulatory issue now 
is labeling. No one can seriously 
dispute the public’s right to 
know the GMO content of con- 
sumer products, but making it 
happen isn’t easy — GMOs m 
be carefully tracked from plant- 
ing to market. Laws vary among 
countries; The European Union 
requires labeling at 0.9 percent 
GMO content or more; in China 
any GMO content must be in- 
dicated; in the U.S. labeling is 
voluntary. 

GMO crops have been a 
boon for farmers, with an esti- 
mated $78 billion in additional 
farm revenue worldwide from 
1996 to 2010 due to reduced 
costs. Since 1996 total pesti- 
cide use has dropped by nearly 
a billion pounds. Reduced 
carbon emissions due to GMO 
crops are equivalent to taking 
8.6 million cars off the road. 
Upcoming GMO foods in- 
clude more-nutritious “golden 
rice,” scurvy-fighting corn and 
cancer-preventing tomatoes. 
Whatever may go wrong, and 
something surely will, GMO 
crops are here to stay. 


INFO I 
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Learie 

BY DAN BOLLES 


D evon Ewalt, aka Learie, is seated at a table at a busding Burlington cafe, his long, 
sturdy frame leaning casually against his chair. A dog-eared copy of Three Days 
Before the Shooting..., Ralph Ellison’s unfinished second novel, rests beside his 
coffee mug. He furrows his dark, thick eyebrows, his mouth pursed in concentra- 
tion. Then a sly grin creeps across his face. 

“The first time I ever recorded anything, it was myself rapping 'The Humpty 
Dance,'” Learie says in his rich, full baritone, referring to Digital Underground's chart- 
topping 1990 single. "My voice hadn’t changed, so it was a pretty funny recording.” 

Now 33, Learie has grown up a bit since he was a 9-year-old kid laying down on cas- 
sette tapes squeaky Shock G tracks about getting busy in Burger King bathrooms. The 
local rapper’s chosen name is actually an acronym for “Learning Entirely About Reality Is 
Critical." He's a cofounding member of seminal Burlington hip-hop act the Aztext, which 
remains Vermont's preeminent rap export 

But since that group has gone into semirerirement — or at least has scaled back its 
previously grueling schedule of performing and recording — Learie has come into his 
own. He has ascended as a dynamic, provocative and — with apologies to his longtime 
Aztext cohort, Pro — prolific voice in Vermont music. 

This year alone, Learie will star in at least four of the most impressive and artistically 
bold recordings released in Vermont, in any genre. And that’s not hyperbole. 

For example, take Unusual Subjects, his recent album with young rap protege Kin. The 
record is easily the rawest of the 2014 efforts to which Learie has lent his name — perhaps 
even his rawest since the Aztext’s 2006 debut, Haven't You Heard ? But it still ranks among 
the better recent local hip-hop recordings in an increasingly crowded and talented field. 
It’s a field Learie has helped groom and grow. 

Then there is This Is How It Must Be, Learie’s collaboration with local songwriter 
and producer Jer Coons and Eric B. Maier as the Precepts. Built on catchy, collectively 
written pop hooks and given life by eclectic beats and live instrumentation, it’s unlike any 
local hip-hop record ever made. But Learie has long made a habit of doing things a little 
differently from anyone else. 

For example, the Aztext ran well ahead of the industry curve by releasing their 2011 
album, Who Cares If We're Dope?, as a serial record in four shorter "episodes," each helmed 
by a different producer. It was an ingenious move that helped the band stay relevant after a 
long hiatus and reminded audiences from Vermont to Europe that the Aztext were, are and 
always will be dope. Perhaps not surprisingly, one of Learie’s 2014 releases will be a new 
Aztext joint. 



But before that album hits, fans will consume Take 
Flight, Learie's forthcoming EP with producer Dante 
Davinci — aka JJ Vezina of Upsetta Records — as the 
Write Brothers. Cinematic in scope, the project was 
written less as a collection of traditional rap songs than 
as a series of thoughtfully considered narrative vignettes. 
The EP has already caused a stir among hip-hop bloggers 
across the country, thanks to its high-flying first single, 
“Extraordinary I.” Those in the know locally, such as 
rapper and Vermont Hip Hop News blog founder Justin 
Boland — aka Wombaticus Rex — have good reason to be- 
lieve Take Flight will be the next Vermont hip-hop record 
to gamer serious national attention. 

“If it doesn’t blow Devon’s shit up,” says Boland of the 
Write Brothers record recently over beers at the Daily 
Planet, “then something is just really wrong with music." 

Learie has been regarded as one of Vermont’s most 
technically gifted and cerebral rappers since the Aztext's 
mid-2000s heyday — and likely even earlier, with his 


influential hip-hop group the Loyalists. He’s also virtually 
peerless as a freestyler and widely acknowledged as the 
state’s premier battle rapper. Now the strength and scope 
of his latest output attest that he’s reaching unprecedented 
artistic heights. Learie is not merely upping his own game, 
he's changing the game for everyone else in Vermont 

Listen to any Learie track, and a couple of things will 
become immediately clear. One, while he raps with 
an identifiable style and swagger, he's versatile. Just as 
importantly, he’s adaptable. For example, with the Aztext, 
Learie’s flow is often more purposeful and measured than 
that of his partner, Pro, who’s typically the more acrobatic 
linguist of the two. That's less a reflection of Learie’s ability 
to deliver tongue-twisting bars than of his understanding 
of how he can best play to his partner’s strengths. 

Though he's well equipped for a starring role, Learie is 
perfectly comfortable cast as the straight man — no doubt 
owing to his time spent studying acting at the American 
Musical and Dramatic Academy in New York City. But dig 
on this flashy line from "Extraordinary I,” and it’s obvious 
he’s easily capable of nimble wordplay: 

Life’s passing me by like a marching band. 

Ask Gary Larson if he's aPharcyde fan. 

Animated, illustrated, canister-contaminated. 


causing animals to mutate and move up the food 

The second thing about Learie that bears notice is the 
wealth and variance of cultural reference points embed- 
ded in his rhymes. You’ll rarely hear him get lazy and rap 
about how good a rapper he is. Instead, he challenges lis- 
teners — and other rappers — to keep up by incorporating 
clever nods to hip-hop, film and classic literature, among 
his myriad interests. 

For example, after that "The Far Side”/ Pharcyde/ 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles line, he goes on to spit 
about research chemists, American history and the video- 
game characters Mario and Luigi. 

“How many rappers do you know that can reference 
Kool Moe Dee and Keats, not just in the same song but the 
same sentence?” observes Pro, whose given name is Brian 
McVey, in a recent phone interview. 

Answer: maybe just one. 


Learie is a cultural sponge. He’s a voracious reader who 
carves out time daily with books the way some people 
block out time for yoga or running or breakfast. He’s a font 
of knowledge about film, both highbrow and lowbrow, and 
he can talk pretty much any style of music for hours on 

Learie was bom in the Northwest quadrant of 
Washington, D.C., the second child of a George Washington 
University English professor (mother) and a land-use 
lawyer who also logged time as a teacher (father). He says 
he was introduced to the classics at an early age, which 
helps explain his insatiable intellectual appetite. 

“They surrounded me with literature,” Learie says of 
his parents. But he adds that his immersion in the works 
of Shakespeare and Keats was hardly oppressive. “The ap- 
proach was never daunting. They didn’t force it on me,” 
he says. “It was just, like, ‘Look at this.’ That doesn't mean 
I didn’t watch Saturday-morning cartoons and movies. 
Literature was just always part of it.” 

So was music. Learie says his entire family loved music, 
if with divergent tastes. His mother adored folky singer- 
songwriters such as Joni Mitchell and James Taylor. His 
father was into blues. His older brother was a jazz aficio- 
nado, always putting Miles Davis and John Coltrane on 
the stereo. 

“I learned to absorb everything,” says Learie. “It was 
never compartmentalized.” 


He credits his childhood in D.C. with fostering his love 

“The way I rap and the people I’ve modeled myself 
after was shaped by the place I grew up,” he says. He 
bought his first rap tape, Naughty by Nature’s self-titled 
debut, when he was 10 years old. 

Northwest D.C. is hardly the ghetto; it’s one of the 
city’s better areas. But it is an urban neighborhood whose 
cultural demographics make Vermont’s pale in compari- 
son. Learie, who is white, says he was often in the racial 
minority in school. He points this out not to bolster some 
phony notion of street cred but to illustrate that hip-hop 
was ingrained in him in much the same way the Bard and 
Satchmo were. 

“Hip-hop was part of the culture,” he says simply. 

It was not, however, part of the culture in Hinesburg, 
Vt„ the rural community where his family moved when 
Learie was 11. 

“I was a city kid,” he says. “To me it was a one-horse 
town. There was, like, one of everything. I didn’t know if 
I could do it.” 

Learie’s sense of culture shock receded somewhat 
when his family moved to Essex Junction, a town that has 
perhaps two of everything but was physically closer to 
Vermont’s version of an urban environment: Burlington. 

“It was not an easy transition as a lover of hip-hop," 
Learie says of the relocation to Vermont. “Socially, it was 

This was the early 1990s, when alt-rock and grunge 
ruled the airwaves — just before Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg 
would make rap more palatable for suburban audiences 
with 1992’s The Chronic. 

“I loved Nirvana and the Offspring, too, and still love 
Weezer," Learie says. “But I loved hip-hop." 

He eventually found a kindred spirit in middle school 
named Daniel Gillian. 

“He had the baggy hoodie and jeans, so I knew we were 
probably into the same stuff,” says Learie. 

The two bonded over their intellectual curiosity as well 
as a shared love of hip-hop. Still in middle school, they 
read The Autobiography of Malcolm X. Then, taking a page 
out of that book, they began reading the dictionary. 

“People would think we were so weird for reading 
the dictionary,” recalls Learie. “And we were like, ‘Well, 
Malcolm X did it.”’ 

Learie’s first rap, if it could be called that, was a poem 
he wrote in sixth grade in response to Rodney King’s beat- 
ing by LA police. He can still recite the first four lines from 
memory: 

Rodney King was a helpless man 

LAPD was like the Ku Klux Klan 

They beat him and they beat him and they 
wouldn’t stop 

It’s hard to believe he was beat by a cop. 

“Yeah, it was poetry," Learie says. “But it made that 
jump into the timing and cadence of rapping." 

Learie began messing around with his parent's Yamaha 
Clavinova, a digital piano, and recording rudimentary 
beats. He also started writing more raps, which he de- 
scribes as containing mostly earnest, bumper-sticker-level 
wisdom. Or exactly what you might expect from a 14-year- 
old kid. 

“It was really well-intentioned; it just wasn't very 
good," Learie says. “I was trying to sound like a rapper.” 

He crafted a four-song EP, intended only for the ears of 
some best buds. One night, he played the tape for a friend 
in the parking lot at a Vermont Expos game. The following 
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How many tappers do you know that can reference Kool Moe Dee 
and Keats, not just in the same song but the same sentence? 

PRO, AKA BRIAN MCVEV 



FLYMMTi\ 



7/31 TH “THE MYSTERY OF 8/19TU 
EDWIN DROOD” 

FlynnSpace (7/31-8/3) g/ 2 -| jh 

8/1 FR “QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

City Hall Park (8/1-30) 8/22 FR 

8/2 SA ALPHA REV 

Concert Lawn at ASIG 

8/3 SU HARD CIDER AND 

CIDER APPLE TASTING 8/23 SA 
Shelburne Farms Coach Barn 

VT FRESH 
NETWORK FORUM 

Shelburne Farms Coach Barn 

SHEMEKIA 

COPELAND 

Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe 

“QUEEN CITY 8/24 SU 

GHOST WALK” 

Battery Park Fountain 

8/9 SA “A MIDSUMMER 8/26 TU 

NIGHT’S DREAM” 

Knight Point State Park 
(8/9- 10 ) 8/27WE 

8/13 WE “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM” 

Shelburne Museum o/o fl -m 

(8/13-14) 8/28TH 

8/16 SA “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM” 

UVMRoyall Tyler Theatre 
(8/16-17) 

8/17 SU “QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

Lakeview Cemetery 

(8/17-31) 8/30 SA 

COMING SOON & ON SALE 0/Q1CM 


POWERMAN 5000 

Venue Nightclub 

‘QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

UVM Royall Tyler Theatre 

CAMP CREEK 2014 

Mariaville, NY (8/22-24) 

DIERKS BENTLEY 

Champlain Valley Fair 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

Elley-Long Music Center 
(8/23-31) 

GOO GOO DOLLS 
& DAUGHTRY 

Champlain Valley Fair 

TRACTOR 
& TRUCK PULL 

Champlain Valley Fair 

DOUBLE FIGURE 
8 RACING 

Champlain Valley Fair 

DEMOLITION 

DERBY 

Champlain Valley Fair 

FREESTYLE 

MOTORCROSS 

Champlain Valley Fair 

THROWDOWN ON 
THE FAIRGROUNDS 

Champlain Valley Fair 

REED-FEST 

Venue Nightclub 

JEFF DUNHAM 

Champlain Valley Fair 

HUNTER HAYES 

Champlain Valley Fair 
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Monday at school, other kids were talking 
excitedly about it. Young Devon Ewalt 
discovered his friend had played it during 
a study hall. 

“That was the moment I believed I 
could do it,” Learie says. 

Soon after, he started his first rap group 
with fellow Essex High schooler Jeremy 
Donahue; they called themselves Learie 
and Phantom. In their senior year, the 
duo released an EP under the new name 
Subliminal Messages. Donahue eventually 
changed his rap name to Framework, and 
later cofounded the Loyalists. Learie cred- 
its that group, which preceded the Aztext, 
with laying the foundation for the current 
generation of Vermont hip-hop. 

After high school, Learie reconnected 
with his childhood friend Dan GiUian. 
Together they founded the live hip-hop 
outfit Elementrix. That Burlington group 
also included Dan Schwartz, who now 
plays in the Philadelphia indie-folk band 
Good Old War. Eiementrix achieved 
a modest degree of success, including 
touring New England and opening for 
Spearhead. 

During that show, Learie freestyled 
onstage with Spearhead MC Radioactive. 
If his first mixtape was the catalyst for 
taking rapping seriously, holding his own 
with Radioactive was the moment Learie 
understood he could make it his life. 

“When you’re a local musician, you 
wonder, Am I good for here, or am I just 
good?” he says. "But there are moments 
in your life when you realize you are that 
good. That was one of them.” 

Learie no doubt experienced many 
such validating moments as a member 
of the Aztext. For about five years in the 
mid-2000s, they were not only Vermont’s 
highest-profile rap group but one of the 
state’s best-known and most respected 
musical acts, period. The Aztext had fans 
all over the United States and Europe. 

But eventually the grind of touring 
and making records began to wear, par- 
ticularly on McVey. The rapper started 
to question how much energy he could 
devote to music now that he had a family 
and a demanding job as sales manager at 
Dealer.com. 

So the duo put the Aztext on the back 
burner. Learie, still hungry for making 
music, began performing Aztext material 
solo — with McVey’s blessing. 

“There was never animosity about 
that,” says McVey, who has known Learie 
since high school. “We both knew I 
couldn’t keep up with it anymore. And it’s 
been really gratifying to watch him do his 

A world of new collaboration opportu- 
nities soon opened up. Learie began regu- 
larly guest rapping with the Lynguistic 
Civilians, the current face of Vermont 


hip-hop and a band heavily influenced and 
inspired by the Aztext 

“It’s safe to say that, without the Aztext, 
there might not be a Lynguistic Civilians,” 
says the Civilians' MC Scott Lavalla, aka 
Vermonty Burns. “Seeing their live show 
when I was a teenager growing up in 
Hartford, Vermont, buying their albums 
and seeing that they have songs with guys 
like [New York rappers] Double A.B. and 
Wordsworth, that was an eye-opener.” 

Blogger Boland, a Northeast Kingdom 
native, had a similar experience, though 
his reaction to the Aztext was slightly 
different. 



The moreyoufreeyourself 
from thetechnical 
constraints of rapping, 

the more tilings flow, 
the more it just works. 

“We all kind of hated them,” he says 
with a chuckle. “But it was just jealousy 
because they were so good. When I got to 
know Devon, I realized he was all about 
Vermont hip-hop and doing whatever he 
could to help the scene grow.” 

Boland adds that Learie is “one of, if 
not the, best freestyle rappers I’ve ever 
seen, anywhere.” 

In addition to seeking out opportuni- 
ties with other producers and rappers, 
Learie began devoting his energy to rap 
battles — freestyle rap competitions in 
which the goal is not only to rap better 
than your opponent but to mentally 
wear him or her down in the process. He 
rarely loses a rap battle at the local level. 
In 2012, Learie advanced to the second 
round of Black Entertainment Television’s 
“Freestyle Friday” in Atlanta against na- 
tional competition. 

Generally, Learie exudes a calm, even- 
keeled demeanor, bordering on shyness. 


But the second he steps onstage to battle, 
he transforms. You can see it in his pos- 
ture, which becomes almost frighteningly 
aggressive. You can feel the intensity in 
his rhymes, which spare no opponent. 
But even in this brutal arena, Learie relies 
more on wit than bravado. 

“Rap is a genre that basically consists 
of dudes yelling at each other into micro- 
phones,” says Boland. “So it’s confronta- 
tional by nature. And one way to confront 
someone, especially in a battle, is by being 
as aggressive and nasty as possible.” 

Boland says there is another way, 
though: “You can be the smartest guy in 
the room. And in Devon’s case, he usu- 
ally is.” 

That blend of brain power, improvi- 
sational skill and passion translates to 
Learie’s recording projects. Much of the 
Precepts record, in particular, was written 
in an opposite fashion from the way rap- 
pers typically write. Rather than coming 
up with verses and building hooks around 
them, the trio often developed the hooks 
on this record first; then Learie wrote 
lyrics to fit 

“Hip-hop is obviously very often verse- 
driven," says Coons. “But we started get- 
ting really collaborative and experimental 
with the hooks.” 

Coons, Maier and Learie worked on the 
record for 18 months, during which time 
they became friends. Coons and Maier 
began pitching the rapper hooks based on 
what was going on in his personal life at 
the time. 

“Whether it was about a breakup 
or whatever else was happening with 
him, the hooks basically became writing 
prompts,” Coons says. “I think he really 
thrives on that challenge, which is why 
he's such a great battle rapper, too. When 
the pressure is on, Devon has nowhere to 
go but to whatever is in the deep recesses 
of his brain.” 

“That record changed the way I think 
about rapping,” Learie says. “It became 
less focused on rhyme schemes and the 
technical aspects and all about what we 
were saying, the stories we wanted to 
tell. The more you free yourself from the 
technical constraints of rapping, the more 
things flow, the more it just works. 

“It’s like acting,” he continues. 
“Anthony Hopkins says his lines 1,000 
times so he doesn’t need to remember 
them, and just inhabits his character." 

That approach carried over to the 
Write Brothers project. Indeed, there is a 
uniquely dramatic quality to Take Flight. 
And Learie’s rhyme schemes, many cow- 
ritten with Vezina, can be wildly uncon- 
ventional, sometimes even veering into 
spoken-word poetry. 

‘We approached it almost like you 
would writing the treatment for a screen- 
play,” he says. 

Learie points to the song “Moon 
Boots” as an example. The lyrics were 
inspired by Pierre Boulle’s Garden on 


the Moon, a 1965 science fiction novel 
that takes place during the space race. 
In the book, the Japanese beat the 
Americans to the moon, despite having 
the technology to get an astronaut there 
but not back. 

“The song is about an astronaut who 
is about to go to the moon,” Learie ex- 
plains. “But think about what else is going 
on at that time: Vietnam, race riots, the 
Kennedy assassination ... so much turmoil. 
So what if he gets up there after this hero 
quest, looks back at Earth, and a change 
happens?” 

In the song, that change is reflected in 
two lines: “There's no people, / the Earth 
looks so peaceful.” 

“He realizes that it’s people who are 
the problem," says Learie. “So what if he 
just chooses to live out the rest of his life 
with the oxygen he has left and doesn't 
comeback?” 

Vezina's evocative beats set the scene. 
As the astronaut prepares on launch day, 
he contemplates the minutiae of everyday 
life — traffic snarls, kids playing outside, 
drinking coffee in the morning — and the 
song cruises with manic, dubstep energy. 
But then our hero gets to space, and we 
feel his inner change occur in Vezina’s 
serene, weightless beats. 

“We approached it cinematically,” says 
Vezina by phone from his West Coast 
home. “We spent hours shaping and re- 
shaping it, like you would writing a film or 

Vezina, who founded Upsetta Records 
in Burlington but now works as a producer 
in California, points out that every song on 
Take Flight was approached in a similarly 
no-holds-barred manner. 

“We didn't put it in a box," he says. 'We 
didn't say, ‘This is how inventive or crazy 
it’s gonna be.’ We decided if we were going 
to write about something really deep, we 
should just do it and let whatever comes 

Vezina adds that Learies training as 
an actor played a role in helping them do 
exactly that 

“I think it shows in the depth of the 
storytelling,” he says. “In a perfect world, 
we would be in the same town or on the 
same coast and be able to work on an in- 
depth stage show, where the audio and 
visual are one thing” 

Learie has recently left Burlington to 
pursue acting once again in New York 
City. He says he'll still be heavily involved 
in Vermont hip-hop, but he feels the need 
to reconnect with his theater roots. So 
might Learie’s next artistic venture be, say, 
a hip-hopera? Don’t rule it out. 

“Actually," he reveals, “I’ve been work- 
ing on a C.S. Lewis-inspired hip-hop mu- 
sical for a while now." © 
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Into 

the 

Wild 

The Sable Project brings 
young artists out of their 
comfort zones 

BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 

A n hour and a half southeast 
of Burlington, in search of 
a group of millennial artists 
living off the grid, I stop at a 
bookstore in Rochester to ask for direc- 
tions. I’m headed to the Sable Project, a 
new summerlong artist-residency pro- 
gram on a rural property in Stockbridge, 
and I’m relieved when a local’s face 
lights up in recognition. 

“They're doing all sorts of things up 
there,” she tells me, pulling out a map 
book and tapping her finger on the 
twisting line marked Taggart Hill Road. 
“That dotted line means the road's not 
finished," she explains. “When it’s that 
far up, you don’t know what condition 
it’s going to be in.’’ 

Two houses past the first downed 
power line and right before the bright- 
orange road-closure sign, I pull into a 
residential driveway. A teenager clutch- 
ing a lighter emerges from the garage, 
eyeing my city garb dubiously. I ask again 
for the Sable Project and his expression 
changes. “Oh, yeah,” he says knowingly, 
pointing me in the right direction. 

Ten minutes later, I arrive on the 
Sable Project's grounds — a 15-and-a- 
half-acre swath of forest with one very 
recently cleared field. The 23-year-old 
model who owns it ambles down the 
hill to greet me, brushing back a shock 
of platinum-blond hair. Muddy clay 
and bits of straw cake his arms up to his 
biceps. I shake his hand anyway. 

“I’m building a dragon oven," he says, 
launching my tour of the property. “It’s 
an earth oven with a dragon sculpture 
on top of it. Smoke comes out of the 
mouth.” 

Otto Pierce is a Royalton native, a 
Stockbridge Central School and Sharon 
Academy graduate, and a not-currently- 
enrolled Middlebury College student. 
He's also an aspiring contemporary 



dancer and Ford model who’s walked 
the runways at Calvin Klein and Louis 
Vuitton, landed a major campaign with 
French Connection, and appeared in the 
pages of Vogue and GQ. When I ask what 
those names in fashion meant to him as 
a kid growing up in central Vermont, 
Pierce lets out a slightly hysterical laugh. 

“I knew Calvin Klein,” he says. 
“Everyone knows Calvin Klein. That’s 
the only one I can tell people around 
here and they’ll be, like, Oh, wow." 

Pierce bought the land in Stockbridge 
on impulse last year when he noticed it 
was for sale. Initially he simply saw it 
as an investment for the future and a 
foothold in the area where he'd grown 
up, close to family — his mom 
owns the adjacent property. “It 
just seemed like a smart thing 
to do,” Pierce reflects. 

We’ve clambered up 
handmade wooden ladder 
the tree house he shares with 
two other artists. “Plus, it’s a 
beautiful part of the world,” he 
adds, gesturing at the view. 

Once Pierce owned the 
land, he says, it became a “vacuum for 
ideas” and potential uses. Plans got 
under way earlier than expected last 
September, when Pierce held a birthday 
party on the property just before leaving 
for four months in Paris. “We had a pot- 
luck and stayed up singing and reciting 
poetry, and it just felt really great to have 
a lot of creative people in the space,” he 
remembers. 

Pierce had long been attracted to 
artistic environments where he could 
collaborate with people he trusted, 


something he'd had for a time in 
Middlebury College's dance depart- 
ment. There, he “found a place,” he says, 
among creative professors and peers in 
an academic environment where he was 
otherwise disinclined to stay. He took 
time off to study hip-hop dance in New 
York City and was scouted by a modeling 
agent his first weekend there. His career 
took off quickly. 

Though Pierce enjoys and appreci- 
ates modeling, he says it’s “not really 
the most rewarding or intellectually 
stimulating” job. He’s still working con- 
sistently; since the Sable Project began 
in June, he’s made three trips to New 
York for shoots. 


IT’S BEEN REALLY COOL... 

TO BE FORCED TO DANCE OUTSIDE. 


Unlike most early-twenties guys 
who haven’t quite found their place in 
the world, Pierce now had the means 
to make his own. So he reached out to 
friends from various areas of his life — 
Middlebury dance students, high school 
friends, people he liked from the fashion 
industry — to gauge interest in the idea 
of gathering a group for an off-the-grid, 
no-structure (literally and figuratively) 
summer of art making. He got several 
enthusiastic responses. 

Upon returning from Paris in 


JESSICA LEE 


February, Pierce enlisted his friend 
Anna Ready-Campbell as codirector, 
and the two began soliciting applica- 
tions via word-of-mouth and social- 
media channels. 

The founding idea of the Sable Project 
was simple: Gather a group of artists, put 
them in a living situation that’s out of 
their comfort zone and remove the bar- 
riers to making art — as well as the costs. 
The summer was bankrolled by a suc- 
cessful $10,000 crowdfunding campaign. 
That sum pays for art supplies and frees 
up the artists to focus on their work. 

Pierce and Ready-Campbell kept the 
living environment rustic to encourage 
participants to approach their art in new 
ways. “Ifs been really cool to not 
have a studio and to be forced to 
dance outside, in the rocks and 
the roots and the grass, and see 
how that influences the move- 
, ment,” says dancer Jessica Lee, 

\qq 23. She grew up in Fairfield, 

m Cmm., and worked in New York 
City after college. 

Pierce and Ready-Campbell 
selected a dozen artists for 
the Sable Project’s first group, mostly 
graduates of liberal-arts colleges such as 
Middlebury and Bard, or of art schools 
such as Cooper Union in New York. 
Their art forms are diverse: contempo- 
rary dance, puppetry, painting, multime- 
dia sculpture Eight of the residents ar- 
rived on the “Sable Land,” as they call it, 
in early June. Four more are scheduled 
to arrive in the first week of August. 

Though Pierce and Ready-Campbell 
came early to oversee the clearing of 
the field and plant the garden, there 



was essentially no infrastructure on 
the property when the others got there. 
“The first thing everyone did when they 
arrived was build their tent platforms,” 
says Pierce. 

And they’ve all clearly been hard 
at work. The field is now dotted with 
quirky structures. Common areas 
— such as the covered, open-walled 
kitchen, an outdoor shower rigged to a 
hand-dug well and a wooden stage with 
a sprung floor — were made collabora- 
tively. For sleeping quarters, three art- 
ists share the airy, circular tree house, 
two built a cozy yurt and a few tents are 
still pitched on the platforms. 

Some of the living spaces have 
strong sculptural elements, particularly 
“Rapunzel's Tower,” a wooden platform 
set back in the woods with a broad view 
of the cleared field. It's the work of resi- 
dent Emma Gohlke, a 26-year-old multi- 
media artist most recently from Tucson, 
Ariz. She uses her platform as a studio, 
retreat and bedroom — unless it’s rain- 
ing. It is also a functional piece of art, 
inspired by the group’s conversations 
about magic and fairy tales. When I stop 
by the tower, Gohlke is putting finish- 
ing touches on a bright-blue dress that 
hangs suspended from the branches, 
along with a whimsical curtain of fresh 
pea shoots. 

Having built the main structures, 
the artists have turned their focus to 
individual art projects. On the after- 
noon I visit — before they gather for 
dinner, the one communal meal of the 
day — the artists mostly paint, dance, do 
yoga and make sculptures on their own. 
Gohlke is in her tower; Pierce and Lee 
are eager to rehearse a dance duet; artist 
Ella Belenky, a young Bread and Puppet 
alumna, sits on a patch of grass near the 
kitchen malting prints. Much of the art 
is quite good; even a few abandoned 
projects scattered in the field seem, to 
my layperson's eye, like promising starts. 

I come across Ready-Campbell 
painting on a large canvas made out of 


a bedsheet. She tells me her days pass in 
alternating spurts of creativity, conver- 
sation and idleness. 

“I wouldn’t say we’re always working 
hard,” she admits. “There are definitely 
days where you’re like. Oh, my God, I 
can’t get out of the hammock. But I defi- 
nitely think we feed off of each other ... 
The biggest challenge, I would say, is 
finding time and space for myself. It’s 
just challenging being in a group of eight 
people all the time.” 

Though the group is isolated, word 
has gotten out about the Sable Project in 
surrounding communities; apparently 
the idea of creatively inclined kids going 
back to the land still piques interest. 
Following the model of other residency 
programs, Pierce and Ready-Campbell 
are inviting locals in for events or as 
visiting artists. They plan to continue 
the Sable Project into the future. “I'd 
like to see larger collaborative projects 
happening,” Pierce says. “Instead of in- 
dividual work, more work that includes 
three, four or 14 artists." 

On the Sunday after my visit, the 
Sable Project held its first public event, 
a “midterm showcase” of work cre- 
ated over the past eight weeks. It drew 
more than 50 people despite looming 
thunderclouds. 

“We thought about calling the rain 
date, but at the last second we decided 
to go with it,” Pierce tells me on the 
phone afterward. “As soon as we made 
the decision, the skies cleared, and we 
were able to get everything ready in 
time. Then, literally as soon as the last 
showcase ended, there was this huge 
cloud ... [and once everyone left,] it 
rained biblically on us.” ® 

INFO 

final showcase. Saturday, August 30, and 
Sunday. August 31. times TBD. Both free. 
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Good 

Vibrations 

A Morrisville researcher applies hard science to her 
sound therapy 



BY KEN PICARD 

A couple of years ago, Eileen 
Day McKusick asked her son’s 
teenage friend to say the first 
word that came to mind when 
she said “energy medicine." His reply: 

“That is a pretty standard response 
from the mainstream perspective,” says 
McKusick, a sound therapist, researcher 
and wellness educator at Johnson State 
College. By now she's used to skeptics 
pooh-poohing her work. After all, when 
she explains that her therapy practice 
involves using tuning forks to re tune cli- 
ents’ biomagnetic energy fields, or “bio- 
fields,” from dissonance to harmony, it’s 
not uncommon for people to roll their 
eyes and look for her tinfoil hat. 

But that’s OK by her. McKusick 
readily admits she doesn't understand 
the science behind what she does or 
know for certain that it’s real — yet. 
She can say, however, that as a healing 
practitioner who's been studying the 
effects of audible sound 
on the human body since 
1996, she's seen compel- 
ling results among her 
clients, including relief 
from pain, insomnia, 
migraines, digestive 
problems and other 
chronic disorders. And 
now she’s written a book 
on her work, Tuning the 
Human Biofield: Healing 
with Vibrational Sound 
Therapy, which is due out 
on September 8. 

Recently, McKusick 
has begun applying the scientific method 
to a field often dismissed by “legitimate” 
researchers as feel-good hokum, if not 
quackery. Ultimately, she says, her goal 
is to measure and document her results 
in objective terms, so that she and others 
can better understand and replicate 

“I’m a nuts-and-bolts kind of person. 
What makes sense, what's efficient, 
what’s grounded, what’s logical — that’s 
the way I work," she says. “For people to 


perceive me as some woo-woo new-age 
healer, I do not want to be that.” 

Anyone who’s ever played a musi- 
cal instrument, chanted “om” while 
meditating or lost him- or herself in a 
concerto, rave or rock show can under- 
stand the inherent logic in McKusick’s 
theories. All life operates as a complex 
symphony of cycles, rhythms and fre- 
quencies, from the seasonal rotation 
of the Earth to the 24-hour circadian 
rhythm to mammalian menses that sync 
to the moon's 29.5-day cycle. 

Indeed, the concept of harmonious | 
alignment has resonated throughout £ 
human history. The ancient theory of 
harmony of the spheres posited that ce- 
lestial bodies produce tones or reverber- 
ations that can be sensed throughout the 
universe. Many cultures’ philosophies 
and spiritual traditions have identified 
energy flows that can move in and out 
of sync, affecting a person’s physical and 
mental state. 

Likewise, scientists 
who study everything 
from the minutely small 
(quantum mechanics) to 
the immensely large (as- 
trophysics) search inexo- 
rably for cycles, rhythms 
and patterns that tie 
everything together. 
And why not? As far 
back as 1666, Christiaan 
Huygens, the Dutch 
physicist who invented 
the pendulum clock, 
observed that two such 
clocks mounted on the 
same board will eventually synchronize 
their oscillations. He labeled this phe- 
nomenon “odd sympathy,” but today it’s 
more commonly known as entrainment. 

If two inanimate moving objects will 
entrain to the same frequency, McKusick 
posits, and so much of human physiol- 
ogy — heartbeats, brainwaves, electro- 
magnetic currents coursing through 
our skin, nerves and tissues — operates 
in ranges that are either normal or ar- 
rhythmic, then can those frequencies 


be recalibrated or retuned, like a violin 

“If everything is vibration,” she says, 
“then treating vibration with vibration 
seemed really logical.” 

McKusick, 45, hasn’t always worked 
on the outer fringes of the establish- 
ment; she comes from a business back- 
ground. After graduating from high 
school in northeastern Connecticut, 
McKusick decided that, rather than at- 
tending college, she’d backpack through 
Europe. Upon her return home, she and 
her brothers founded the Vanilla Bean 
Cafe in Pomffr et, Comi. It opened with 16 
seats in 1989, when she was 20. Within 
four years, Vanilla Bean had 140 seats 
and 32 employees. 

“It was insane, and I was insanely 
busy” recalls McKusick, who was put- 
ting in 100-hour weeks. Ultimately, she 
devoted 13 years to the cafe, but realized 
the stress was destroying her health. So, 
in 1996, she launched a massage-therapy 
practice and began exploring alternative 
healing techniques, especially the use of 
music, sound and vibrations. In 2002, 
McKusick and her husband moved to 
Vermont. 

After poring over countless books 
and films on sound therapy and pop 
quantum physics (e.g., What the Bleep 
Do We Know!?), McKusick saw an ad for 
tuning forks used in sound healing. She 
ordered a set, in the C major scale, and 


began experimenting with them on her 
massage clients, alternately touching 
the fork to their bodies and holding it 
at a distance of up to six feet from them. 
(Today, she moves just three feet.) 

“I thought it would produce an objec- 
tive tone no matter where I held it over 
the body, but it didn’t. It sounded differ- 
ent in different places," she says. In some 
spots the fork grew louder, in others 
quieter, and in still others it encoun- 
tered “static.” When the tones changed, 
McKusick says, it was as though the body 
were emitting waves that interfered 
with the tuning fork’s frequency. That 
intersection, she theorized, contained 
information: memories of past trauma, 
she suggests, which radiate outward like 
rings on a tree. So she focused on that 
spot until the static diminished. 

McKusick spent about 10 years exper- 
imenting with her tuning-fork therapy, 
strictly as a hobby and never presenting 
herself as an expert or specialist. But 
when clients began experiencing results 
she could neither understand nor ex- 
plain, she started asking a fundamental 
question: What would science call this? 

“When I move the tuning fork in 
toward the body and hit this distortion, 
and it feels like a resistance or charge, it 
feels like there’s something there,” she 
says. “What is it? Is it electrons? Is it mag- 
netic monopoles? What the heck is it?” 

McKusick tried asking physicists and 


IF EVERYTHING 
ISVIBRATION. 
THEN TREATING 
VIBRATION WITH 
VIBRATION SEEMED 
REALLY LOGICAL. 
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professors in other scientific disciplines 
for explanations, but there she encoun- 
tered a different form of resistance. 
When she used words such as qi or 
prana , which translate as “energy flow” 
or “life force,” the scientists instantly 
dismissed the discussion. 

Unable to find anyone else to engage 
in her scientific pursuit, McKusick un- 
dertook it herself. First, she got her un- 
dergraduate degree from Johnson State 
— in one year. Next she spent another 
three years earning a master’s degree 
in education. Her thesis, “Exploring the 
effects of audible sound on the human 
body and the biofield," won her an aca- 
demic excellence award — and became 
the basis for her soon-to-be-released 
book. She's currently working on her 
doctorate at the California Institute for 
Human Science. 

McKusick’s clients aren’t just new 
agers and hippies, as skeptics might 
assume. George Russell of Burlington is 
a 61-year-old executive who retired seven 
years ago from a large multinational cor- 
poration. About 18 months ago, he met 
McKusick while flying out of Burlington 
and was intrigued by her approach to 
healing. Initially, Russell went to see her 
to address pain and stifftiess in Ills shoul- 
der and hip. Though he wasn't a disbe- 
liever per se, he admits he wasn’t certain 
she’d produce any results. But after just 
two sessions, Russell was convinced that 


McKusick’s methods were, in a word, 

“Her ability to diagnose physical 
issues that have emotional roots has 
helped me to understand and deal with 
some long-standing issues," Russell 
writes in an email. “After our first series 
of sessions, then over six months, she 
helped me to understand some deeper 
physical issues that have emotional ori- 
gins — then to use the sound therapy to 
mitigate those issues.” 

Today, Russell reports that he is 
physically healthier and has reduced 
tension and pain. Mentally, he adds, 
“I’m more centered and confident.” 

“The whole intention of all sound 
healing is to take you out of a place of 
agitation or discomfort and into a place 
of relaxed, aware presence,” McKusick 
explains. “It's all about being here now 
and settling the noise and static out of 
the system.” 

Recently, McKusick was hired by 
someone living near the wind turbines 
on Lowell Mountain in the Northeast 
Kingdom, who attributed various ail- 
ments to the turbines' whir. While 
McKusick theorizes that some people’s 
biofields might indeed entrain to the 
turbines’ spin, she says she made it clear 
to industrial wind opponents that “What 
I’m doing is not science yet. It's invalid 
for your cause. Until I can quantify this 
data, I can't be a part of this [debate].” 

That may change, as McKusick is 
endeavoring to quantify her results. 
Recently, she was granted access to 
a medical thermal-imaging device to 
study a client with congested sinuses 
both before and after receiving a 10- 
minute sound-balancing treatment. The 
“before” image showed significant areas 
of blockage, which appeared in blue. 
The blue areas were notably diminished 
in the “after” image. 

“She was clear and able to breathe. 
And it stayed gone,” McKusick says. 

Despite such initial results, McKusick 
remains open to the possibility that the 
scientific method could eventually prove 
her theories invalid. Because the human 
brain is a pattern-recognition machine, 
she says, “It could all be a construct of 
my own mind ... It might not have any 
objective existence. But I really want to 
know whether it does or not, because 
both answers have wild implications.” ® 
Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Poetry al Fresco 

A sampler of local verse to read far from home by julia shipley 


N o more cozying up with your 
book by the woodstove — it’s 
summer now, and there are 
plenty of plein-air places 
to read! At the risk of seeming like a 
control freak, I offer four new volumes 
by Vermont poets with suggestions for 
where to savor each one. 

To Read in a Hammock 

The recumbent comfort of a hammock 
is perfect for daydreaming your way into 
the first section of American Drone, the 
first full-length collection since 2000 
from Peter Money, 
poet and publisher 
of Harbor Mountain 
Press in White River 
Junction. American 
Drone is Harbor 
Mountain’s 22nd book in a steady stream 
of titles that includes volumes by Alice B. 
Fogel, recently appointed poet laureate 
of New Hampshire. 

Money’s diverse collection is divided 
into three distinct sections, each of which 
uses words the way a cloud uses rain. The 
first section showers the reader in prose 
poems composed of associative musings. 
Money issues a downpour of phrases 
filled with declarations and observations. 
Taking “poetry" and “story making" as 
2 the impetus of these verses, he writes, 

This is poetry now. Once 

upon a time, These Times 
the sky did not fall but a note pre- 
vailed as if handwritten 

not even the calculus of chords 
would predict the echo, the ash 
at bay & fire, the little mouth no 
one had yet known able to tell 

the story and with our helmets 
prepare to dance we touch 

the live wire without feel- 
ing collections of bones, marrow, 
salt, milk the hair an ink- 
line producing a town on a map's 
notable fiction found to 
be here. On the third floor 
windows fogged over as the lace 
of a night dress where 

many moons had been, where 
each silk thread held an 

enemy captive eating an orange, 
instead suffering repose because 
no one asked Would you like a 
book instead?... 




American Drone’s central section is 
a mystically infused correspondence, a 
steady rain of inquiry and reply between 
two men: Money and Iraqi poet Saadi 
Youssef, whose work Money has trans- 
lated. The final section, “This Bridge 
Will Not Burn," sprinkles the reader 
with diary-like testimonies, distilla- 
tions of life that escort us into some of 
summer’s gift moments. “The Proof,” 
for instance, begins: “James takes me 
around the bend / to where they are / a 
river pool / a shoal out in the middle sun, 
/ thick tree curved for a seat / four feet 
above water...” 

To Read in a Canoe 
Idling on a Lake 

Many of the 
nature poems 

in George Lisi’s 
first collection, 
Through the Gate 
of Trees: poetry of 
awakening, were 
composed during 
winters from 2011 
through 2013. 

Yet these spare, 
elegant verses 
deserve to be read in the summer and 
considered in an environment similar 
to the one where they apparently 
originated — Lisi’s inner aquifer. 

Here's one invoking life's elements 
and exploring the reciprocity of human 
and atmospheric realms: 


draw in the life 
that gives you life 

the air 
that kindles 
fire in your cells 

breathe out 

a warm and swirling mist 

and know yourself 
as kindred 
of die storm 





make tempest 
and your living frame. 

-2/7/13 

An instructor at the Wisdom of 
the Herbs School in Woodbury, Lisi 
writes with a naturalist’s eye, crafting 
verses that seem to be “received" (in 
the same sense in which the Shakers 
“received” their songs) rather than 
willfully orchestrated. Accordingly, 
they trickle down the page in spare 
and graceful lines, no capitals, no 
punctuation, as if poetry were simply 
one flowing river into which Lisi 
frequently dips his cup, then lifts it 
up and marvels at the easy beauty of 
the natural world around him. Take 
this passage: “my eyes / insist / a ruby 
hand // has spread a fire / among the 
trees. (-1/21/13)’’ 

The congruencies Lisi finds be- 
tween outer world and inner mind 
are startling and refreshing, making 
his book the perfect companion for a 
sojourn away from the madding crowd 
and into Vermont's woods and waters. 


clouds of water 
walking about in the ti 

clouds of chickadees 
swirling about 

sunflower space 
my cloudy little mind 



mumblely-pegging 

about 

in the mists 

-1/30/13 

To Read at a Campfire 

David Dillon's 
debut collection, 
from the porch, 
is a book whose 

design and physical 
construction render 
it rugged enough 
to survive the 
scuffing, splashing 
and smearing of 
a camping trip. 
Dillon’s tone, honed 
during years as a newspaper reporter, 
remains neat and clean, as well 

In this gathering of lean poems, 
his subjects run the gamut from rueful to 
playful (sometimes in the same poem): 

Mulligan 

could have 

have been 
could have 
been could 
have been 
have been have 

Never 

Was. 

Recycling Day 

Everything unpacks 
easily 

from my green canvas tote. 

Regrets here, aspirations 
there and 

promise just beyond 
the corrugated. 

Perhaps 

I’ll pick something up 
while I’m here 
Amazing 

what people throw away. 





One imagines the East Albany 
writer is also recycling the material 
of his life, compressing experiences 
and philosophy into elemental poems. 
Take this one: 

Soldiers of Misfortune 

When I was 19 
my Mend Harmon 
went to Vietnam 
to defend my freedom. 

It killed him 

When I was 53 
I met my Mend Tom. 

He’d gone to Vietnam, too. 

It’s still killing him. 

Somehow I don’t feel free. 

With lyrics at once intimate and 
reticent in their disclosure, Dillon’s 
work reminds me of the things one 
admits more readily by the campfire’s 
light. These are experiences distilled 
for a small, lit place, learned and 
shared with the same privacy one 
might find in communicating “from 
the porch.” 

To Read While Waiting 
for Your Flight Back to 
Vermont 

Though I’d 
never wish a 
summer airline 
delay upon 

And, should 
you glance 
up and notice 
your departure 
has been 

rescheduled, I 
would wish upon 
you this chunky 
volume: Raking the Winter Leaves: New 
and Selected Poems, the fifth collection 
from Cornwall poet Gary Margolis. 

These poems have everything that 
enticing pulp novels at the newsstand 
offer. There’s suspense: In “After 
School Working, Boston, 1963,” a teen- 
age hospital orderly stands by, waiting 
for patient Robert Frost to take his 
last breath. There’s mystery: “Festival 
on the Green” asks if serendipity will 
engineer a repeat of past chance en- 
counters among lovers, entertainers 
and soldiers. There are thrills: In “Fire 
in the Orchard,” a unique series of cir- 
cumstances turns the season’s harvest 
into a towering inferno. 

Margolis, who is the executive 


director emeritus of Middlebury College 
Mental Health Services, wrote these 
poems over four decades. He brings to 
them his generous understanding of 
fallibility, abrupt changes and life's tur- 
bulence. Whatever the season. Raking 
the Winter Leaves would make a great 
seatmate, a book to escort you all the 

August 

These are the days we go away, 
before September sharpens its 
pencil, 

opens its lined and yellow pages. 

We arrange to be on another 

its tides dragging the hours 
back and forth over the bottom, 
to be under the cast of a new 
locality, charmed by its accent 
and acceptance. We are never 

long enough to knot these 
habits, 

and our children, too, suspend 
themselves for now, in the 
rented 

dream they are related as 

Even when fog threatens to stay 
and does, it covers everything, 
and the wires of disappointment 
become too wet to pass current. 
Away from responsibility, the 

held for making love are held, 
and signs that say, now, there’s 
time, find us looking for them. 

Yet even before we leave, at 
night, 

the lawn, the stacked mail begin 
to tug on the ropes we forgot 
to untie. The road already starts 
our car without us and, before 

we have never gone away again. © 


INFO 





Poems by Gary Margolis, Bauhan Publishing. 
240 pages. $22.50. 
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Zeroing In 

A Waitsfield architect champions a net-zero revolution 



BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

I n the 1970s, architects at the fore- 
front of sustainable design were 
dreaming up a wildly different 
way to build the American home 
— think polyhedra in the deserts of the 
Southwest, or “Earthships” fashioned 
from packed soil and recycled materials. 

“Society in general reacted like, ‘This 
is too far out,”' recalls Waitsfield archi- 
tect William Maclay whose own 1970s 
building project — the Dimetrodon 
Cluster Housing — was an early experi- 
ment in solar-powered cohousing. 

‘Tar out” doesn’t describe Maclay’s 
architecture studio, tucked into a tradi- 
tional, historic carriage house in down- 
town Waitsfield. Nor does it apply to 
many of the buildings designed by him 
and the architects in his firm, Maclay 
Architects — at least not in appearance. 
But today the architect is championing 
a new revolution in design and con- 
struction: net-zero buildings. That’s 
the subject of the new book — The New 
Net Zero: Leading-Edge Design and 
Construction of Homes and Buildings for 
a Renewable Energy Future — by Maclay 
and his firm’s architects, out last month 
from Vermont’s Chelsea Green publish- 
ing house. 

2 Net-zero structures are buildings that 

8 generate more energy from renewable 
> sources than they consume. By Maclay’s 
5 standards, a net-zero building also re- 
2 duces energy loads as much as possible; 
3 that goal requires first building a highly 
efficient structure, and then putting in 
place enough renewable energy genera- 

P Leading edge it might be — but if you 
° think “net zero” is radical, think again, 
5 says Maclay. 

g “We have the technology, tools and 
knowledge we need to do this right 
now,” he writes in the preface to The 
£ New Net Zero. And we’ve done it before, 
q he argues. “The reality is that human 
j" beings have lived in a net-zero world, 
i/i or a fossil-free world, or a renewably 
powered world, for basically our entire 
existence on the planet," says Maclay. 

His book is part philosophical trea- 
tise, part technical manual, outlining 
g Maclay’s argument for an urgent shift 
h in building practices while also provid- 
£ ing the concrete details that architects 
" and others might need to execute that 


transition. Maclay acknowledges that 
not every reader will find the entire book 
relevant, but he believes that architects, 
builders and homeowners alike can take 
something from it. 

He also hopes the book will dispel 
what he sees as some common myths 
about net-zero building: that it’s too 
expensive, that older buildings can’t be 
retrofitted to net-zero standards, that it’s 
relegated to the realm of small, residen- 
tial construction. 

That’s just not the case, Maclay says. 

“We can cut energy use in existing 
buildings by 80 or 90 percent, and we 
can do that in a more comfortable, better 
house,” he goes on. 

Maclay jokes that he came to 


architecture after realizing, as a college 
student in the 1960s, that he couldn't 
make a career out of protesting. Inspired 
by early pioneers in solar energy, and 
by a motorcycle trip to Machu Picchu, 
Maclay devoted himself to designing en- 
vironmentally responsible, ecologically 
sustainable buildings. 

He field-tested those ethics in 
Vermont, where, after one year of gradu- 
ate school, he and two friends took a 
hiatus from the classroom to construct 
Dimetrodon. Maclay was 21 years old, 
but he says now that he and his friends 
thought they “had all of the answers." 

In the following years, Maclay 
Architects earned a reputation for 
leadership in ecological design; Maclay 


devoted his career to imagining what a 
renewably powered future might look 
like for homes, offices and larger build- 
ings. But he suggests that the real shift 
toward net zero began happening in the 
past decade. 

One particularly eye-opening proj- 
ect was the field house that Maclay 
Architects designed for the Putney 
School, a progressive, coed boarding and 
day school in southern Vermont. 

Randy Smith, the assistant head of 
the school and its chief financial officer, 
remembers that the Putney School’s 
leaders wanted to build a gym that was 
in keeping with its sustainability ethic. 
But if they had a vision, the institution 
had a budget: $3 million. The adminis- 
trators weighed the decision to build in 
2008, in the midst of economic turmoil 
on Wall Street and a 30 percent hit to the 
school’s endowment. 

Maclay pitched three versions of 
the building, each progressively more 
expensive and more efficient. In the end, 
Smith says, Putney's board decided to 
spend more on the construction of the 
building, knowing it would save money 
in energy costs over the long haul. 

Smith says that economic analysis 
helped seal the deal. But he looks beyond 
the cost-benefit analysis when he talks 
about the concept of net- zero building. 

“We just can’t continue to build 
buildings that burn oil,” he says. 

In the five years since building the 
Putney field house, Maclay Architects 
has designed a number of net-zero or 
“net-zero-ready” buildings (the latter 
designation means they’re efficient 
enough to be powered by renewable 
sources but don’t yet have a devoted 
energy source). Among the more notable 
projects are a 17,000-square-foot office 
complex in Middlebury, several high- 
performance homes, the University 
of Vermont’s George D. Aiken Center, 
and a renovation and addition to the 
Bennington County Superior Court and 
state office building. 

In the case of the Bennington 
courthouse, building a net-zero-ready 
structure rather than simply a code- 
compliant one added 3 percent to the 
total project cost, or nearly $6 per square 
foot. In The New Net Zero, Maclay es- 
timates that those improvements will 



WE JUST CANT 
CONTINUE 
TO BUILD 

IT 


NewNet 
. Zero 


save nearly $49,000 a year in operating 
costs — making the payback period for 
the building just seven and a half years. 

The savings of building to net-zero 
standards could also be applied to 
mobile housing. In response to a pilot 
program from the Vermont Housing 
& Conservation Board and Efficiency 
Vermont, Maclay Architects redesigned 
a mobile home to meet those standards. 
They installed better insulated windows, 
created a more efficient building enve- 
lope and attached a solar array to the 
roof, among other changes. The result 
was a spike in the projected monthly 
mortgage payments accompanied by 
a radical decrease in energy costs per 
month. After eight years, the more effi- 
cient mobile home became a better deal 
than the code-compliant version. 


“This is not some pipe dream," 
Maclay says. “This is fully achievable.” 

The architect concedes that build- 
ing to net-zero standards may require 
a new way of thinking for homeowners 


or commercial builders. It may mean 
constructing a smaller home and putting 
resources into conservation measures or 
more efficient systems instead of addi- 
tional square feet. But Maclay is adamant 


that net zero doesn’t equal deprivation 
— far from it. He argues that the modem 
net-zero home, when well designed and 
carefully planned, can be healthier and 
more satisfying to inhabit. 

And he thinks the transition to net 
zero is closer than we may think. “My 
opinion is that, in 10 years, the practices 
that are in this book will be standard 
practice in Vermont,” Maclay says. 
“That’s where the world is headed.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Word Play 

All in the Timing, Dorset Theatre Festival 

BY ALEX BROWN 


D orset Theatre Festival’s pro- 
duction of David Ives' All in 
the Timing has a delightfully 
weightless quality — and 


not just because one of the six comic 
sketches takes place suspended on a 
construction girder. The exuberance of 
Ives’ wordplay and the joyous energy 


of the three ensemble performers defy 
gravity. But this airy comedic concoction 
has substance, too. 

At center stage, sections of bright-red 
scaffolding give the space a provisional 
quality, like a world balanced in transi- 
tion. Anything can happen here, the 
clever set design by Kevin Judge seems 
to say. This suits Ives' boundless imagi- 
nation and Jenn Thompson’s smart 
comic direction perfectly. 

To the sides, three wardrobe racks of 
clothing foretell quick costume changes 
and place a little bit of backstage right 
before our eyes. Even before the lights 
go down, actors Mark Alhadeff, Adam 
Harrington and Kelly McAndrew 
stroll onstage in robes with "DORSET” 
stitched on the back. While the audience 
settles in, they quietly draw on then- first 
costumes. They’re in plain sight, but the 
characters they’ll unleash remain mys- 
terious until the lights snap up and the 
first scene crackles to life. 

All in the Timing’ was first produced in 
1993 and revived on Broadway 20 years 
later. Dorset’s production swaps out 
"Philip Glass Buys a Loaf of Bread” for 
another Ives one-act, “Mere Mortals,” 
but the cohesion of Ives' wit remains. 
The sketches all play with language by 
bringing wild thought experiments to 
life. 

In "Sure Thing,” two strangers meet 
in a cafe. Bill tries a pickup line that 


Betty swats away with ease. Just as she 
does, a bell rings, and the universe offers 
an unexpected reset button. Bill and 
Betty try again — and again and again 
— like beneficiaries of a video game lav- 
ishly dispensing extra lives. Each ding 
lets them advance a little further toward 
perfect datable compatibility. 

The premise is fun in itself but 
watching Alhadeff and McAndrew 
change direction with each new chance 
is the real prize. Like trapeze artists 
making it look easy, they conceal the 
intense concentration necessary to shift 
their line readings and produce new ef- 
fects, even new people. The hidden bell 
ringer is the third performer, and the 
scene is sweet proof that it is, indeed, all 
in the timing. 

Each sketch follows the fundamental 
dramatic principle of giving characters 
obstacles to overcome. But Ives' ideas 
for obstacles are wonderfully bizarre, 
and the scenes are built of escalating 
surprises. 

“Mere Mortals” finds three construc- 
tion workers at lunch perched on the 
50th floor of a skyscraper under con- 
struction. Ives gives them salt-of-the- 
earth, working-class language, but in 
their banter about bowling, they reveal 
identities — or presumed identities — 
sharply at odds with their circumstances. 
The three actors convey the warmth of 
friends and the precision of hitting the 
comic rhythms right on the nose. The 
storytelling is more interesting than 
the story itself here, but McAndrew’s 
turn as a male construction worker and 
Harrington's measured skepticism make 
the performances sparkle. 

All the sketches end with exclama- 
tion points, but they don't end with the 
kind of resolution typical of drama. In 
that sense, they're less one-act plays 
than sketch comedy with premises that 
can only be sustained so long. Still, each 
one feels completely realized. 

In “The Universal Language,” 
Dawn, a lonely woman with a bit of 
a stutter (McAndrew), seeks lessons 
in Unamunda, a ffee-form Esperanto 
taught by Don (Harrington). Ives is off 
to the races here, using everything from 
brand names to foreign phrases in an ex- 
hilarating game of sound-alike. As soon 
as you give in to if you begin to compre- 
hend: “Velcro” is “welcome,” “police" is 
“please,” “Kennedy hep du” is “can I help 
you,” and on it goes. Enjoying it takes the 
same kind of surrender necessary to let 
Shakespeare’s language bloom to life. 

As McAndrew and Harrington launch 
themselves into the sketch, we see the 
inherent abstraction of language laid 
bare. The playful word strings become 
songs, exchanges and outbursts as the 



two characters are suddenly, gloriously 
communicating. 

Ives is at his best misdirecting the au- 
dience. In “Words, Words, Words,” the 
three actors are chimpanzees with type- 
writers, well aware that a researcher is 
expecting Hamlet any day now. They 
offer literary insights, then lurch into 
primitive antics with complete abandon. 
The juxtaposition of literate diction and 
pure nonsense keeps the audience hap- 
pily off balance. 

As the characters struggle with the 
existential dilemma of how to produce 
Hamlet without having any idea what it 
is, the mad leaps from human to animal 
grow increasingly hilarious. And the 
actors make great chimps: Alhadeff is 
frantic and low to the ground; McAndrew 



gives herself monkey-like pats that turn 
out to be checking her pockets for ciga- 
rettes; and Harrington hinges his knees 
high behind his typewriter and sits with 
a poet's concentration, pounding the 
keyboard with an ape’s intensity. No 
matter how many bananas are peeled 
or peanuts are flung, the audience sees 


distinctly human behavior underneath 
it all. 

The essence of comedy is surprise, 
and Thompson’s direction supplies 
the precision to keep each little jack- 
in-the-box popping open at the right 
tune. David Toser’s costumes give each 
character a meticulously realistic foun- 
dation, punctuated by the sly convention 
of accenting each actor with a specific 
color. The production benefits from fine 
lighting by Michael Giannitti and sound 
by Jane Shaw. 

Though Ives confronts his characters 
with absurd dilemmas, the essential 
problems are nevertheless recognizably 
universal. The characters wrestle with 
the anxiety of choosing, the need to be 
understood, the hope of controlling 


randomness, even the compulsion to 
stay alive. Ives uses oddity and hyper- 
bole to make us see these struggles 
afresh, and Dorset’s production adds the 
exuberance of stunning performances. 
It’s irresistible. ® 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 
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In a Pickle 

Sandor Katz demonstrates that fermented foods aren't just for hippies anymore 


S andor Katz was sweating. Hard. 
Rivulets ran from his forehead, 
flowing just past his pretematu- 
rally blue eyes, finally settling in 
that famous moustache. He’d been touring 
Vermont with his whole-foods medicine 
show all month, but he wasn't selling cure- 
alls— just books. 

Katz is the James Beard Foundation 
Award-winning author of Wild 
Fermentation: The Flavor, Nutrition, and 
Craft of Live-Culture Foods (2003) and 
The Art of Fermentation: An In-Depth 
Exploration of Essential Concepts and 
Processes From Around the World (2012). 
Following a two-week class at Sterling 
College and several one-day events, he 
wrapped up his Green Mountain tour with 
a two-day intensive at Shelburne Farms. 

Last Tuesday, 105 farmers, cooks and 
brewers, who had traveled from as far as 
Florida, Oregon and Japan, piled into the 
Coach Barn for two days of 9-to-5 studies in 
a scorching, un-air-conditioned room. The 
uncomfortable surroundings tested the at- 
tendees' devotion to the art of fermentation, 
and the population dwindled over the final 
day. Katz, though tired, was undeterred. 
He was there as an evangelist, spreading 
the gospel of “the transformative action of 
microorganisms.” 

Katz had mad-scientist intensity as 
he filled jars with colorful concoctions. 
Nearly as authoritative as a microbiolo- 
gist on the science of fermentation, he is 
devoted to demystifying the processes by 
which the bacteria inherent in raw foods 
transform them into something more 
palatable. And that means recommending 
the use of very little equipment. Forget 
about yogurt makers, water kefir grains 
and specialized powders. “I tend to go for 
path-of-least-resistance methods,” Katz 
told the class. 

Those methods are based on harness- 
ing the bacteria that naturally occur in all 
living organisms. Hence the name of Katz’s 
first book, Wild Fermentation. “Ten years 
ago, scientists came up with the statistic 
that our cells are outnumbered 10 to one by 
bacteria we're host to,” Katz said. “They're 
not enemies or parasites or freeloaders. 
These bacteria give us functionality. We 


need bacteria." Lactic acid 
fermentation — the creation 
of an oxygen-free environ- 
ment that encourages bacte- 
ria to produce preservative 
lactic acid — is his simple 
method of choice. 

Many cooks tout the 
health benefits of eating food 
loaded with microorganisms. Some cancer 
researchers believe that the bacteria in fer- 
ments are anticarcinogenic, and it’s gener- 
ally accepted that they contain high levels 


of B vitamins and eat yeasts 
that cause Candida. 

But Katz himself is less 
concerned with the salutary 
aspects of fermentation 
than with the taste. “I got 
interested in this because 
I love food,” he said. “I like 
fermenting. I like berries. 
I like jams and I like ice cream and I like 
cakes. I like all kinds of foods.” 

To convey the breadth of fermented 
delicacies, Katz described a hypothetical 



gourmet store. All the cheeses but fresh 
ones, such as farmer's cheese, are made 
of fermented milk. Sourdough breads use 
a naturally leavened culture. The tang in 
salami, prosciutto and other dry-cured 
meats comes from lactic acids. Soy sauce 
and vinegar both benefit from bacterial 
aging. Even our cup of coffee and square of 
chocolate wouldn't taste the same if their 
beans weren’t sprayed down and allowed 
to ferment before the harvest. We all eat 
foods that have been fermented, and we 
eat a lot of them. 

But for many of us, the term 
"fermented food" conjures up smelly, in- 
determinate vegetables on a hippie col- 
lege friend’s kitchen counter. Whether 
because of fermentation’s perceived 
health benefits or its traditional use to 
preserve a harvest (Katz hypothesizes 
that agriculture could not have hap- 
pened without such methods), fer- 
mented food has long carried a stigma of 
being "crunchy.” 

Katz’s greatest gift to his students 
was sharing a foodie's perspective on 
fermentation and encouraging gourmet 
exploration. The following are a few 
ideas I tried at home after class. Try 
these fermented-food recipes yourself, 
or use them as inspiration for your own 
culinary concepts. 

Kimchi Jjigae 

Spicy Korean pork and tofu stew 

Remember the 1980s cabbage soup diet 
craze? This fiery broth will make you want 
to follow a similar regime of your own. 
Leave out the pork or tofu in this simple 
recipe if you like; just double the protein 

First, make the kimchi: 

1 2-pound napa cabbage 
1/4 cup salt 

Water, enough to cover 
6 garlic cloves, grated 
1 teaspoon grated ginger 

1 teaspoon sugar 

2 tablespoons gochujang 
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Green-Up 

Waterbury 

PETE'S GREENS OPENS A STORE 
Things got a whole lot 
brighter on Route 100 in 
Waterbury last Tuesday, when 

PETE'S GREENS FARM MARKET 

opened at 2802 Waterbury- 
Stowe Road. And yes, that 
Pete is indeed pete Johnson, 
who started his Craftsbury 
farm pete's greens in 1995. 

This is the farm’s first 
store outside its home base, 
where the pete s greens 
farmstand sits adjacent 
to the fields. “We've been 
looking for a site on Route 
100 in Waterbury near the 
interstate for a couple years,” 
says the farm’s longtime 
wholesale sales manager, tim 
fishburne. 

Having found the perfect 
space to lease, though, 


the Pete’s team had to 
scramble to get it ready by 
late July. “We were on and 
off the fence. We're almost 
into August, and we were 
worried about the season,” 
Fishburne recalls. “But after 
the first three days [open], 
we were feeling like Oh 
yeah, this is the right thing. 
After the first week, it's, 
like, ‘Why didn’t we do this 
sooner?’” 

It's no surprise that 
Pete’s Greens, known for 
its wholesale supplying to 
restaurants, its retail and 
farmers market presences, 

bringing in fans and new 
travelers looking for a taste 
of its colorful produce. The 
eponymous greens are a hit, 
of course, and the massive 
variety of fruits and veggies 
for sale currently includes 


berries, cucumbers, zuc- 
chini, beets, new potatoes 
and onions. 

Like the CSA share, 
the store offers plenty of 
provender beyond what 
Johnson and co. pull from 
the ground. Products for 
sale also include honey, 
cheese, yogurt, grains and 
maple syrup. Manager 
mark frano is working to 
improve the stock of salads 


and other simple prepared 
foods from the farm. 

Johnson currently has 
a four-month lease on the 
Route 100 space, but given 
the warm reception so far, 
Fishburne says he hopes it 
will become a permanent 
outlet for the farm. 



Wood Fired Up 

LOCAVORE PIZZERIA OPENS ON 
BURLINGTON'S NORTH AVENUE 
Though heavily populated, 
Burlington’s North Avenue is hardly a 
culinary corridor. And few restaura- 
teurs have been eager to do something 
about that. New North End residents 

PETER GRIMARD and MARYLENE BOILEAU 

just did, however, by opening la boca s 
wood fired pizzeria last Tuesday at 1127 
North Avenue, in a former KeyBank 
branch. 

“My wife wanted to add that to the 
community," says Grimard. Luckily, 
the stay-at-home dad and bartender 
didn’t lack for experience; Grimard 
worked in the restaurant business 
(mostly at halvorsons upstreet cafe) 
for many years before his kids arrived. 

The couple aims to offer a local 
dining option to New North Enders, 
Grimard says, and the sticking-close- 
to-home theme carries over to the 
menu and tap list. The eight taps 
currently pour beers from simple 
roots brewing and queen city brewery, 
as well as sips of citizen cider, all 
from Burlington. From farther afield, 
kingdom brewing of Newport and 
Bennington's northshire brewery are 
also represented. “I love switchback 
■brewing), but I just can't carry them on 


tap,” Grimard says. With the popular 
brew available, he worries that “No 
one is going to try all these other great 
beers out there.” Bottles do include 
familiar fare such as Budweiser and 
long trail brewing. 


Vermont-oriented tack in sourcing 
for his kitchen. By next week, all of 
the pizzas’ tomatoes will originate on 
a farm in Sheldon. Local companies 
make cheeses and meats, too, which 
include sausages from besserys quality 
market, just up North Avenue. 

Starters include chicken saltim- 
bocca, fire-roasted brussels sprouts 


with bacon and white balsamic 
vinegar, and a house Caesar salad 
with a tofu-and-miso-based dressing. 
Pizzas, portioned to share, hold a wide 
variety of uncommon toppings. One 
comes dressed with chicken, broccoli 
and a house gremolata. 
Another emulates a loaded 
baked potato, complete 
with spuds, bacon and 
a sour-cream drizzle. A 
white anchovy-and-olive 
pie shares menu space 
with the Chipotle & 

Honey, a pizza flavored 
with chipotle peppers and 
drizzles of chipotle olive 
oil and organic honey. 

For now, La Boca's is 
open for dinner Tuesday 
through Sunday. Grimard 
hopes to add weekend 
brunch in the near future, 
he says; if there's demand, lunch hours 
might pop up as well. The restaurant's 
early popularity has already driven the 
owners to make one change: They’ll 
soon hang sound-absorbing tapestries 
and drapes to dim the sounds of the 
crowd to a manageable murmur. 

— A.L. 



Chef chris ferguson takes a similarly 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivf.com 



Summer Deals! 



1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 

12 wings and a 2 liter Coke product 

$19.99 


2 large, 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 

$24*99 


^^^97^toosevelOiighwa^^^ 
Colchester • 655-5550 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 
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DAILY LUNCH 


Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily. 

Breakfast sandwiches available all day. 
Uncommon Grounds coffee, soups, 
salads, pastries & more! 


Open 6am-4pm Mon-Sat and 7am-4pm on Sundays 
1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue’s) 
www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 



Cut the cabbage into 1- or 2-inch squares, 
depending on preference. In a large bowl, 
massage cabbage with salt. Cover in just 
enough water to submerge all the leaves. 
Weight them down with a plate if they 
float. Leave the bowl for 12 hours, or as 
long as 24. 

Remove the cabbage from the bowl, re- 
serving the brine. Rinse the cabbage, then 
squeeze out any excess liquid. Combine all 
other ingredients in a dry bowl. Add cab- 
bage and mix thoroughly. 

Pack cabbage tightly in a jar, leaving a 
couple of inches at the top. Cover in just 
enough brine to keep cabbage submerged. 
Leave the jar covered at room tempera- 
ture for three to five days. Refrigerate 
when it has reached your desired level of 
fermentation. 

Now, make the stew: 

1/2 pound cubed pork shoulder or lean 
belly 

3 cups kimchi 

1 tablespoon gochujang (to taste) 

1 tablespoon mirin 
1 8-ounce package of tofu, cubed 


In a large, flat-bottomed pot, lightly 
sear the pork at a high temperature. When 
all the meat is browned, add kimchi, water, 
gochujang and mirin. Once the mixture 
has reached a boil, turn down heat and 
simmer for about an hour, uncovered. Add 
tofu, then cook for another 10 minutes. 
Enjoy with a side of rice, and perhaps 
with some tangy banchan (literally, “side 
dishes”) to beat the heat. 

Bigos 


This is a cold-weather dish that’s not 
known as “hunter’s stew" for nothing. 
Make it in the fall, or get your dose of 
meat despite the heat. Leave out the 
roux to make it a hearty paleo-diet one- 
pot meal. 

Make the sauerkraut: 

1 large cabbage 

1 or 2 tablespoons salt, to taste 

Slice cabbage into thin ribbons. In a large 
bowl, massage salt into cabbage, releasing 
liquid from the leaves as you go. Pack 
tightly into a crock or jar, making sure 
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there is enough of the cabbage's expelled 
liquid to submerge it. Cover or seal and 
allow to ferment for at least three days, 
until the taste suits your palate. As Katz 
puts it, “‘Done’ is when it tastes the way 
you like it.” 

Sauerkraut’s ready? Time for meat: 

l/2-pound slab bacon, cubed 
1/2-pound Polish sausage (kielbasa is fine), 

1 pound pork shoulder or leftover meat you 
may have around 
1 teaspoon caraway seeds 
1 bay leaf 

1/2 teaspoon marjoram 

1 tablespoon flour 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 
1 cup red wine 

About two pounds of sauerkraut, but in this 
rustic dish, ratios are up to you. 

In batches, cook each meat until lightly 
browned. Set aside. Add caraway, bay leaf 
and marjoram. Saute just until aromatic. 
Add flour and tomato paste and cook until 
smoothly combined. Raise heat and add 
wine. Boil briefly while you deglaze the pan. 

Finally, the big moment: Return the 
meats to the pot and add the sauerkraut. 
Lower the heat and simmer for two or 
three hours, lightly covered. Enjoy now 
or save the stew for the next day, when 
the flavors will have combined even more 
thoroughly. 

Minted Pear Soda 

Yep, it's actually sweet 

A Sodastream may be convenient, but 
it’s surprisingly easy to make your own 
lightly fermented, sugary soft drink — no 


special equipment required. It won’t be 
as carbonated as a typical soda since the 
bubbles are all created by the hungry 
microorganisms' expelled carbon dioxide. 
Still, there’s a reason the word fermentation 
comes from the Latin fervere, meaning “to 
boil." 

2 cups white sugar 
4 Bartlett pears, chopped 
4 sprigs of mint 

If you are using chlorinated tap water, 
boil it and let it cool to burn off 
the chemical, which will prevent 
fermentation. If using spring water, you 
can skip that step. 

In a large container, slowly add 
the white sugar to the water. Add 
pears and mint and stir rapidly. This 
creates a vortex, which eliminates 
oxygen, generating an anaerobic vacuum. 
The more you stir, the sooner you 
will have soda. As seldom as twice a 
day will suffice, but there is no “too 
much." No need to seal the container. 
Just keep it covered with a cloth to pre- 
vent insects and dirt from landing in the 
mixture. 

Depending on stirring frequency and 
ambient heat, it can take between two 
days and a week to see carbonation. 
When you do, you have soda. Strain out 
the pears and mint and enjoy! 

Want wine instead? Wait a few 
more days — but be careful. If you 
wait until bacteria have consumed all of 
the sugars, you'll end up with vinegar. Not 
that there's anything wrong with that. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Thai Sushi 

SUSHI STATION & GIFT SHOP NOW OPEN 
IN OUECHEE GORGE 

About a year ago, pattanit smansook 
closed her Stowe restaurant, Red 
Basil Thai Cuisine, and moved to 
Mendon, where she opened thai pan 

AUTHENTIC THAI RESTAURANT Oil Route 4 

last summer. About three weeks ago, 
Smansook expanded into Quechee, 
where she’s now running a take-out 
sushi and Thai joint on weekends. 

Open Thursday through Sunday, 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., at the Quechee 
Gorge Village, sushi station serves a 
smattering of dishes familiar to Thai 
Pan patrons, such as Thai ravioli 


(steamed pork and 
shrimp dumplings on 
a stick), spring rolls, 
curries and noodles. 

It also offers a variety 
of sushi dishes, mostly 
tried-and-true classics 
such as spicy tuna and 
California rolls. 

Reached via phone, 
Smansook says she 
makes everything 
herself. She used to 
live in New York City, 
where she learned to 
make sushi and “really 
loved" it, she says. “So I decided to do 
sushi here, as well." Weekly trips to a 
fishmonger in Boston keep Smansook 
supplied: once the cold weather hits, 
she says, she’ll rely on rays seafood 
market in Burlington for more of her 
fish, which she cuts into $1 sushi 
pieces and works into special rolls. 

— H.P.E. 




Blueberry Hill 

Adam's Berry Farm takes root in Charlotte by hannah palmer egan 


I n early April 2013, Adam Hausmann stood facing 56 
acres of field and forest, high on a hill in Charlotte, 
with more than 5,000 mature blueberry bushes in 
waiting. The berries needed transplanting, and the 
land, he says now, was wide open. 

On a recent morning, the berry farmer stands amid the 
neat rows of bushes that look like they’ve been there for 
years. “Nothing was here," Hausmann says. “It was just a 
field. It was like, ‘Where do you begin?’ Where’s the first 
bush go?” 

In early 2013, Adam's Berry Farm was located in the 
Intervale, the low floodplain in Burlington where it had 
grown for more than a decade. By that summer, the bushes 
were rooting into a new home 15 miles south. Moving the 
farm "became a decision of stability, for me and for the busi- 
ness," Hausmann says. At the Intervale, large chunks of his 
farm would be destroyed by perennial floods that seemed 
to be increasing in frequency. (Alice Levitt chronicled the 
stay-or-go dilemma of Hausmann and other Intervale farm- 
ers in an August 2013 Seven Days cover story.) 

“In the fall of 2010,” Hausmann recalls, “I was canoeing 
through my raspberries thinking, I've got to get out of here." 
He says he had considered relocating four years before 
that, after high water claimed much of his harvest “I had 
this big push, like, ‘I’m leaving the Intervale, maybe I’m 
leaving Vermont,”’ Hausmann says. “Then I settled back 
into a rhythm, and things were good for a while.” 

In 2011, the floods came again, and again and again. 
Then, in late August, Tropical Storm Irene hit. 

After a two-year process involving two land trusts, an ease- 
ment ensuring the land would be farmed in perpetuity and the 
securing of funds, Hausmann closed on his new property in 
December 2012. He began digging the following spring. 

'We dug for about a month straight, and then we had 
s this whirlwind of planting during the first week of May," he 
2 says. At the outset of an unusually dry spring, Hausmann 
8 



adds, “I was pretty nervous about the whole situation. The 
blueberries were out of the ground, and we didn’t have ir- 
rigation set up ... It was a Herculean move." 

When the blueberries bloomed despite the move, 
Hausmann says, he stripped off the flowers so they could 
direct their energy to rooting rather than fruiting, a short- 
term sacrifice for long-term stability. “These plants are going 
to produce for another 30 years,” he says, “so it was worth it" 

It’s not the first time Hausmann has uprooted his plants. 
The farmer began his operation in Lincoln, Vt, in 2001 with 
300 blueberry bushes and no fruit-growing experience. He 
moved to the Intervale shortly thereafter, where he expanded 
his blueberry plot to 5,000 plants. After 11 years farming the 
Burlington lowlands, he headed for the hills of Charlotte. 

The original plants from Lincoln are now fruiting at the 
new farm, not far from where Hausmann and I stand. He 
bends over and pulls a weed from the bed. “Sorry,” he says, 
looking at his hand, which is gripping a hearty spray of grass, 
and then at me. “I don’t need to be doing this right now.” 

A new location meant building infrastructure from 
scratch; hoop houses and drip lines to irrigate them, a 
driveway and parking lot, a new barn and farmstand. A 
year ago, Hausmann says, “so much of my head was just 
about the reestablishment and the planning ... I kept having 
to remind myself that for the first two years I did pick-your- 
own [at the Intervale], I had an old door, two sawhorses 
and an umbrella, and that was the farmstand." 

But the clean slate renewed his ambition: “I had this 
vision of what I wanted to create," the farmer says. 

Late last October, Hausmann and a friend, who hap- 
pens to be a post-and-beam builder, broke ground on an 
expansive new bam for the farmstand, which they would 
finish over the winter. The barn also houses a sizable farm- 
kitchen and an airy event space that opens to a panoramic 
view of the Champlain Valley. The event space stores 
equipment during the winter months. 


What’s on 
this week 


Wednesday - Ray Vega Quintet/8:30PM 

Thursday - Acoustic Thursday with J eremy Harpole/ 8 pm 

Friday - Mean Martin/9PM 

Saturday - DJ Nastee/9PM 

Monday -Trivia/7PM 

Tuesday - Pianist John Cassel with William Patton on bass 
and special guest performance by Will 
Gailson on harmonica/ 6 pm 


Shakespeare in the Barn 
at Mary’s presents 

The Last 

HAML 

by William Shakespeare 
Directed by Deb Gwii 


Curtain 8 :oo p.m. • Admission $10 
Reservations: 989-7226 



Join ns for Our 18th & Final Season/ 
July 24-27 & July 31-Aug 3 


For Dinner 
at Mary's: 
453-2432 
Rte 116 
Bristol, VT 






Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 

sensory.testcenterekeurig.' 
or 802.882.2703. 


“We designed it to be versatile," Hausmann explains. 
As we walk the farm, he mentions events, classes, retreats, 
conferences. “We are trying to think about income that’s not 
necessarily crop-based ... We’ve talked to restaurants about 
having dinners down here; we thought about doing wed- 
dings,” he adds. “But the idea is to build in stability" — to cast 
a wider net and anticipate calamities such as crop damage. 

“That's the fear, coming from the Intervale,” Hausmann 
continues. “You never know when you’ll suffer a loss of, say, 
all your strawberry blossoms one season because of frost ... 
So whatever you can do to stabilize it gives you an ability 
to plan more, employ people longer during the year. Slowly 
diversifying more, and doing more products, means having 
things we can fall back on.” 

But first and foremost, Hausmann is, and intends to 
remain, a berry farmer. He’d hoped to host four events this 
year, he says, but when production season started, he realized 
he had a lot to learn about growing berries in a new place. 

Halfway through his first hill-farm harvest, Hausmann 
is enjoying a healthy production season, even as the plants 
recover from transplant. The blueberries have bounced 
back beautifully; Hausmann says he lost only three plants 
to the move, when he'd anticipated losing up to 1,000. 

The strawberries — planted last summer as the opera- 
tion straddled two farms — yielded a decent haul, and the 
raspberries, planted in hoop houses to protect them from 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


the elements, have far exceeded expectations. “We've had 
a beautiful crop,” Hausmann says. 

These are the first summer raspberries that the farm 
has harvested since 2010. 2011’s crop was washed away in 
the early-season deluges, even before Irene waterlogged 
the Intervale. “We were underwater five times that spring,” 
Hausmann recalls. “I lost acres of raspberries.” 

The farm also cultivates dozens of different strawber- 
ries, grapes, gooseberries and currants. “[Crop] diversity 
and taste have always been big things for us,” Hausmann 
says. “I kind of equate it to the apple; everyone knows 
the difference between a Fuji and a McIntosh and a Red 
Delicious, but ... people just think a blueberry’s a blue- 
berry." He points to subtleties of flavor, growth habits and 
seasonality: Patriot berries are larger and tend toward tart, 
while the smaller Northland berry is sugar sweet 

Both (among other varieties) are ripe on the canes now. 
Two weeks ago, Hausmann opened the Charlotte farm 
for its inaugural pick-your-own harvest, after taking last 
summer off to complete the m 

Hausmann welcomes the opportunity to meet his 
patrons directly. “It’s a chance to engage with people,” he 
says. “It’s one of the things I love most. You forget how 
much you like it. But then ... hearing kids out in the fields 
again, and families, seeing loyal customers come back, it 
just touched me in a way I hadn’t anticipated. Part of our 
goal is connecting people to the agricultural landscape." 

After spending last summer split between the Intervale 
and the new farm, Hausmann is happy to hunker down a 
bit. With the bushes becoming more established by the day, 
he’s enjoying a newfound sense of permanence. 

He stands at the crest of the hill, which runs cleanly 
north to south and divides two watersheds: Lake 
Champlain to the west and the LaPlatte River to the east. 

In the valley, patchwork fields roll toward the shimmer- 
ing lake, delineated by rows of trees and shrubs, until they 
reach the water. Beyond it, the Adirondacks loom blue in 
the morning haze. 

“[Being here] forces a whole new thought process,” 
Hausmann says, “and a vision for the future in a way I 
couldn't have known. And creativity,” he adds, “knowing g 
this is my life’s work.” © < 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 5 
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Melodies So Sweet 

Shemekia Copeland has the blues in her blood. The daughter of late blues guitar 
legend Johnny Copeland, she grew up surrounded by music. A natural singer, 
Copeland resisted the spotlight until her teens, when she embraced her talent 
and never looked back Dubbed “the next Tina Turner” by Robert Plant, the 
two-time Grammy Award nominee has headlined the Chicago Blues Festival and 
performed with Buddy Guy and B.B. King, among other icons. Channeling her 
Harlem roots, Copeland belts out big notes as part of the Music in the Meadow 
concert series. 

SHEMEKIA COPELAND 

Sunday. August 3. 7 p.m., at Trapp Family Lodge Concert Meadow in Stowe. $30.25. 



In Sync 

When Japanese pianist Haruka Yabuno and Israeli bassist Ehud Ettun first 
met, they skirted the language barrier and communicated through music. Both 
accomplished composers, the duo bonded over a shared love of improvisation. 
The result: a highly imaginative repertoire that embraces risk-taking as a crucial 
component of music making. Of this style, music critic Eliseo Cardona says they 
are “two young masters creating dialogues of mesmerizing possibilities.” This 
approach informs the pair’s recently released debut, Bipolar, which includes 
original songs alongside arrangements of influential compositions and highlights 
the rising talents’ chemistry. 

THE YABUNO ETTUN PROJECT 

Saturday August 2, 7:30 p.m.. at Brandon Music Ca 


afe. $15. Info, 465-4071. 





Playing the Fool 


E ver see a woman crush apples with her biceps? 

At the Festival of Fools, strong woman Mama 
Lou performs this remarkable feat. A host of 
international performers draws more than 10,000 
spectators annually to this celebration of silliness 
that takes clowning around very seriously. Four 
stages in downtown Burlington feature family-friendly 
performances that meld music, comedy and circus arts, 
making for one wacky weekend. Notable acts include 
acclaimed pantomime artist Rob Torres (pictured), the 
Yo-Yo People and fan favorites Big Nazo — a troupe of 
larger-than-life mutant puppets and masked musicians. 

FESTIVAL OF FOOLS 


Making Waves 

In China, dragons are regarded as rulers of the water. For more than 2,000 
years, people there have built long, narrow canoes, or dragon boats, to honor 
the mythical monsters with races aimed at achieving good fortune. The Lake 
Champlain Dragon Boat Festival puts a local spin on this centuries-old tradition. 
Teams of paddlers go head-to-head in 200-meter races every four minutes to 
raise awareness about programs for cancer survivors and to benefit Survivorship 
NOW. Now in its 12th year, this wet-and-wild event attracts crowds by the 
thousands. Live music, dancing and a flower ceremony complete the festivities. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL 

Sunday, August 3, 8 a.m.-5 p.m., at Waterfront Park in Burlington. Free. Info. 999- 
5478. ridethedragon.org 


AUG.1-3 1 FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
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calendar 


RAGGLE TAGGLE PLAYERS: Mad SCientiS 
Von Moltrum Caddiddlehopper-Smyth an 
assistant Igor, make learning fun when tl 
embody three famous scientific figures, - 
Public Library. Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. Free. 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Thei 
reads, puppets and activities foster a love 
written word in little ones. Brownell Libra 
Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-69 
TEEN ART WITH TINA LOGAN: Critical thi 
in grades 6 and up interpret a controvers 




TOY HACKING: BECAUSE YOUR TOY IS MORE 

FUN ON THE INSIDE: Tinkerers ages 11 and up 
experiment with making something new out 
of dismantled parts. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston, 1-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Infc 


WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 


er Sports, Montpelier, 5:: 


a frog. Highgate Elementary School, 10:3i 
Free: preregister. Info, 868-3970. 

WACKY WEDNESDAY: Youngsters ages 8 

unique structures. ECHO Lake Aquarium 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Ch. 
Burlington, 12:30-1 p.m. Free with admlss 
$10.50-13.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

GRATTO VARIETY * 

romp of vaudeville 


PAUL WOOD: Ft 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 
with beginner English work to improve their 
vocabulary. Pickering Room, Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 
INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics. 
Private residence, Burlington, 6 p.m. $20. Info, 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
§ SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Speakers hone 

> Administration Office. Fletcher Free Library, 

5 Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

w CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Singer-songwriter Mike Roberts of Brattleboro's 
Wooden Dinosaur melds folk and alt-country at 
.. an open-air show. Burlington City Hal' ~ ' 

I COMMUNITY EVENINGS ATTHE FARM: Spiri 
§ tunes by the Rhythm Rockets give way to a f 
~ works display. Shelburne Farms, gates open I 
Jh picnicking, 5:30 p.m.: concert, 6 pun. Donatic 


Center, Clinton Community College. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 p.m. Free. Info, 
518-562-4160. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: 

World-class musicians explore das- %. 
steal compositions by Beethoven, ■ 

Miaskovsky and r 




m. $10-2C 


: FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE 

: language and wordplay inform 
tnemes or love and philosophy in six one-act 
comedies by award-winning playwright David 
Ives. For ages 10 and up. Dorset Playhouse, 3 p.m. 
& 8 p.m. $20-59. Info. 867-2223. 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Theatergoers screen 
a broadcast of La Fanclulla del West. Puccini's 
wild-west opera featuring gunplay and whiskey- 
drinking cowboys. Catamount Arts Center, SL 
Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $6-15. Info, 748-2600. 
MIDDLEBURY'S GOT TAUNT' AUDITIONS: 
Singers, dancers, comics, musicians, storytell- 




York City on a 24-hour leave 
l.S. Navy in this World War II 
I, staged by the Stowe Theatre 
ill Theatre, Akeley 

Info, 253-3961. 

OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF 
JOHNNY CASH': More than a 
dozen classic hits by the Man in 



words 

AUTHORS ATTHE ALDRICH: Outdoor educator Jen 



give feedback on storiespenned by BurUngton 
Burlingtoa &30 pm Free; preregister at meetup. 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by 

local author Gary Miller and documentarian Bess 



Turning Point Center, Burlington, pizza, 5:30-6 
^•.worksho p. 6J.'30^ m.^Free^prereglster. Info. 


THU. 31 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET & CONCERT SERIES: A 

pastoral party features locally grown produce, 



fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 


FRANKLIN COUNTY FIELD DAYS: A four-day 



film 




games 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experi- 
ence levels put strategic skills to use. Vermont 
Room. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 


YOGA IN THE MOUNTAINS: Yogis of all skill levels 




BUILD A BALLOON CAR: Air-pressure demonstra- 
tions by Create It Lab inspire tinkerers ages 8^ 

Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 2-4 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: Little ones take in classical 


LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 



THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 



Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m.^ree. 
Info, 878-4918. 


ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': A brave peasant girl 

this Broadway musical, presented by the Very 
Merry Theatre. Bristol Village Green; rain location: 

SPANISH STORIES & MUSIC: Ninos up to age 6 

stories, rhymes and songs. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 

TEEN ART WITH TINA LOGAN: See WED.30, 1-4 


YOUNG PRODUCERS WORKSHOP: Kiddos ages 8 
and 9 get a hands-on introduction to theworld of 

T30-3 pm Free preregister. Info, 849-2420. V 




THE MIRACLE 
WORKER 

JULY 25 


CAROUSEL 

JULY 24 


GAAR.INFO/TICKETS • (802) 533-7487 
WILLEY'S STORE • HAZENDALE FARM • 


SHOP 

LOCAL 


THE TIE DYE SHOP 

One of a kind items 
from t-shirts to tablecloths. 


29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa 


796.4694 • newdye .i 




calendar 



MIDD SUMMER FESTIVAL: Folks raise a glass 



VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See FRI.1,10 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 
fanners share their goods. Vermont Granite 
Museum. Barre, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, barre- 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington City 
Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 
Queen City's finest cuisine on a scrumptious stroll 

an area restaurant. East Shore Vineyard Tasting 
Room, Burlington, 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info, 277- 
0180 .burlfngtonfoodtours@gmail.com. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, craft- 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 
cheeses join farm-fresh produce, baked goods 
and locally made arts and crafts throughout the 
growing season. 60 State Street, Montpelier. 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 
WED.30, St. Joseph's Church. Grand Isle. 10 a.m.-2 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap Into the 
nuances of sour, spicy, earthy and fruity flavors. 
Lake Champlain Chocolates Factory Store & Cafe. 
Burlington, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 448-5507. 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.30. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts 
set up shop for the morning. Parking lot. Mount 
Tom. Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.30. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Foodies stock 
up on local produce, garden plants, canned goods 
and handmade crafts. Taylor Park. SL Albans, 9 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors dis- 
cover fruits, veggies and other riches of the land 
offered alongside baked goods, handmade crafts 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET: Homegrown 
produce complements maple products and 
artisan wares at this outdoor affair. Plttsford 
Congregational Church, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 

Downtown strollers find high-quality produce, 
fresh-cut flowers and artisan crafts within arms' 
reach. Depot Park, Rutland, 9 a,m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 773-4813 or 353-0893. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 
ment enlivens a bustling, open-air market boast- 
ing extensive seasonal produce, prepared foods 
and artisan crafts. Mad River Green, Waltsfield, 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 


games 

SUPER BINGO: Cash prizes reward players 
who fashion five In a row. Alburgh Volunteer 
Fire Department 1 p.m. $20 for six cards. Info. 

health & fitness 

R.I.P.P.E.O.: See WED.30. 9-10 a.m. 

SATURDAY MORNING RUN/WALK: Amateur 
athletes set the pace at an Informal weekly get- 
together. Peak Performance, Willlston. 8-9 a.m. 
Free. Info, 658-0949. 

UNDERSTANDING EASTERN MEDICINE: 
Acupuncturist Marni Adhikari details well-being 
as reflected in the Chinese philosophy of the Five 
Elements. Pathways to Well Being, Burlington, 

2-3 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, acumed(cine@ 
gmall.com. 

kids 

CHAMP WEEK: Does the famed lake monster 
really exist? Kids and their caregivers Investigate 
this local legend with Interactive programs and 
activities. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. 
Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular admis- 
sion. $10.50-13.50; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 
877-324-6386. 

CHILDREN'S DAY & LEMONADE SOCIAL: Little 
ones and their parents play Victorian-era games 
and sip summer's signature drink. Noyes House 
Museum. Morrlsvllle, noon-4 p.m. Donations. Info, 
888-7617. 

FAMILY FUN DAY: Access to Rock Point's beaches 
and nature trails kicks off an afternoon of lawn 

Point. Burlington. 1-5 p.m. $10; S25 per family. 
Info. 922-4191. 

'RED!': Budding thesplans ages 9 and up venture 
into woods in a production of the classic fairy tale 
“Little Red Riding Hood" by the Brothers Grimm. 
Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier, 11 a.m. & 2 p.m. 
$5. Info, 229-0492. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and their 
caregivers listen to entertaining tales. Phoenix 
Books Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 

music 

40TH ARMY BAND: Founded in 1907, the 
Iconic group plays traditional patriotic tunes and 
contemporary favorites. Forest Center, Marsh- 
Billlngs-Rockefeller National Historical Park, 
Woodstock, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 457-3368. ext. 22. 
ALPHA REV: Hailing from the musical hotbed of 
Austin. Texas, the alt-rock band behind the hit 
single "Sing Loud* performs an open-air show. 
Conceit Lawn. All $ouls Interfaith Gathering, 
Shelburne, gates open for picnicking, 5 p.m.; con- 
cert, 6-8:15 p.m. $20. Info, 985-3819 or 863-5966. 
KILLINGTON MUSIC FESTIVAL: Chamber musi- 
cians close out the annual festival with a program 
of works by Beethoven and others. Ramshead 
Lodge, Klllington Resort. $30. Info, 442-1330. 
LYRA STUDENT GALA CONCERT: Participants 
culminate the three-week intensive workshop 
with a performance of chamber music. Chandler 
Music Hall, Randolph, 1-3 p.m. $5-10 suggested 
donation. Info, 728-6464. 

THE PRECIPICE: See FRI.l. 

SANTA MAMBA: Latin rock spices up the Cooler 
In the Mountains concert series, which includes 
lawn games, a barbecue and a beer garden. 
Klllington Grand Resort Hotel, 3:30-6 p.m. Free. 
Info. 422-2105. 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze bells 
ring out as Tatiana Lukyanova performs a campus 
concert. Mlddlebury College, 1 p.m. Free. Info, 
443-3168. 



DUCT TAPE REGATTA: Boaters get 
their sea legs in DIY vessels craft- 
ed from duct tape and cardboard 
at this fundraiser for the North 
Hero Community Hall. City 
Bay, North Hero, registration, 

9 a.m.; race. 10 a.m. $25 per boat; 
free for spectators. Info. 372-4161. 

SPRING LAKE RANCH PADDLE 
BATTLE: Canoers go head-to-head on 
Echo Lake while raising funds for Spring Lake 
Ranch Therapeutic Community. A silent auction, 
cookout and awards ceremony round out the 
day. Camp Plymouth State Park, Ludlow, 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. $35; $25 per boat; free for kids 12 and under; 
preregister. Info, 492-3322 or 492-2284. 
WARBLERS. WOODS AND WATERSHEDS: A 
ranger-led hike covers the basics of monitoring 
local wildlife, forest health and water quality. 
Meet at Prosper Road parking lot Marsh-Blllings- 
Rockefeller National Historical Park. Woodstock, 

10 a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. Info, 457-3368, 


seminars 



sports 



3202. elleen.curran@nmss.org. 


theater 

BREAD AND PUPPET COMMUNITY CIRCUS’ 
REHEARSAL: Folks feast their eyes on the politi- 
cal theater work-in-progress. Bread and Puppet 
Theater. Glover, 2 p.m. Free. Info, 525-3031. 

'THE CARETAKER': See WED.30, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
'CAROUSEL': See THU.31. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

A CHORUS LINE': See THU.31. 

DAMN YANKEES': See THU.31. 7-9:30 p.m, 
DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: ALL IN THE 
TIMING': See WED.30. 8 p.m. 

'DOT': NEW YORK THEATRE WORKSHOP WORK- 
IN-PROGRESS: A woman in the early stages of 
dementia plans to commit suicide, much to the 
dismay of her children, in Colman Domingo's dark 
comedy. Warner Bentley Theater, Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H., 8 p.m. $9-13. 
Info. 603-646-2422. 

'HAMLET': See THU.31. 

'THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD': See THU.31. 2 

0. CALIGULA!' AUDITION: Saints & Poets 
Production Company holds tryouts for its musical 
comedy based on Rome's most infamous emper- 
or. Galus. Room A213, UVM Recital Hall. Redstone 
Campus, Burlington, check-in, 9:30 a.m.; audition. 
10 a.m. Free; first come, first served. Info, info® 
salntsandpoetsproductions.org. 

'OLIVER!': See FRI.l, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

'ON THE TOWN': See WED.30. 

'PAGANS' & MONKEY MAN': See THU.31. 8- 

RING OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF JOHNNY CASH': 

See WED.30, 2 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


'STOOP STORIES': See WED.30, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

'SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL: THE CANCER 
INITIATION OF THE HANDLESS MAIDEN': See 


Lemon Andersen delves into the I Ives of a 
group of Inmates struggling to remain 
f sane during the 1971 Attica Prison 
r riots. Warner Bentley Theater, 

Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., 5 p.m. $9-13. Info, 
603-646-2422. 

'TROILUS AND CRESSIDA': See 

WED.30, 8-11:30 p.m. 

VIOLET': See WED.30. 


SUN. 3 



conferences 

BURLINGTON RUBY CONFERENCE: SeeSAT.2, 
8:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. 

ANTIQUE TRACTOR DAY: Gearheads get their fix 
of dozens of vintage farm vehicles from the 1930s 
to '60s. A tractor parade, wagon rides and themed 
kids activities round out the fun. Billings Farm 
& Museum. Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular 
admission, $4-14; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 
457-2355. 

HERRMANNS' ROYAL LIPIZZAN STALLIONS: See 

HOOVED ANIMAL SANCTUARY OPEN HOUSE: 

Pony ride and a parade of horses complement 
kids activities and more at this family-friendly 
celebration of rescued equines. The Hooved 
Animal Sanctuary. Chelsea, 1-4 p.m. Free. Info, 
685-3089. 

MUSIC, ART & TEA: Folk band Potluck perform at 
an afternoon tea party featuring the paintings of 
Maurie Harrington and stained glass, pottery and 
jewelry by Jennifer Buckner. Fisk Farm Art Center, 
Isle La Motte, 1-5 p.m. Free. Info, info@ilmpt.org. 
OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED 
WATERFRONT: Paranormal authority Thea Lewis 
leads a spooky stroll along the shores of Lake 
Champlain, Meet at the fountain at the bottom of 
Pearl $treet 10 minutes before start time. Battery 
Park, Burlington. 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info, 
863-5966. 


fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 

WED.30. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

FESTIVAL OF FOOLS: See FRI.l, 11 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY FIELD DAYS: See THU.31, 7 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL: 

Paddlers hit the water in 41-foot canoes and race 
to the finish line In honor of breast-cancer sur- 
vivors. Proceeds benefit Survivorship NOW. See 
calendar spotlight. Waterfront Park, Burlington, 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free for spectators. Info, 999-5478. 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See FRI.l, 


food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladies Auxiliary 
hosts a hearty start to the day for members and 
nonmembers alike. VFW Post, Essex Junction. 9-11 
a.m. $3-7. Info. 878-0700. 

INTERNATIONAL DINNER SERIES: A celebration 
of Turkish culture serves up traditional fare and 
live entertainment from Lokum. North End Studio 
A. Burlington, 5-8 p.m. $15-18; ages 21 and up 
BYOB. Info. 863-6713. 

SAVOR THE ISLANDS FARM DINNER: Farm- 
fresh ingredients shine In a meal of wood-fired 
flatbread, salads and sides, prepared by the Lake 
Champlain Islands Agriculture Network. Proceeds 
benefit Food for Thought. Snow Farm Vineyard. 
South Hero, 3-5 p.m. $17 suggested donation; free 
for kids under 13. Info, lanes@snowfarm.com. 
SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 
Farmers, food vendors, artists and crafters set up 
booths in the parking lot. South Burlington High 
School. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 207-266-8766. 
VERMONT FRESH NETWORK HARD CIDER 
TASTING & ANNUAL FORUM: Locavores Sip 
cider with Ben Watson, author of Cider, Hard and 
Sweet: History, Traditions and Making Your Own, 
then break bread with chefs and farmers to recog- 
nize the state's farm-to-table movement Coach 
Barn at Shelburne Farms, tasting 4-5 p.m.; din- 
ner. 5-8 p.m. $50-75; $25 for tasting; preregister: 
limited space. Info, 434-2000 or 863-5966. 
WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
and bakers offer ethnic eats, assorted produce 
and agricultural products. Champlain Mill Green, 
Winooski, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 413-446-4684. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YOGA: Tisha Shull 
leads a gentle practice aimed at achieving mind- 
body harmony. Sangha Studio, Burlington, 5:30-7 
p.m. Donations. Info, 802-448-4262. 

COMMUNITY VINYASA: Rose Bryant helps 
students align breath, Intention and Inner bal- 
ance. Sangha Studio, Burlington, 12:45-1:45 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 802-448-4262. 

COMMUNITY YOGA: A blend of traditions such as 
Vinyasa and Kundalini combines breath, move- 
ment, meditation and live music. Vermont Studio 
Center. Johnson, 9-10 a.m. $5 minimum donation. 
Info, 635-2727. 



support an asana practice. Proceeds benefit 
the Center for Mindful Learning. Sangha Studio, 
Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Donations. Info, 448-4262. 


CHAMP WEEK: See SAT.2, 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

KIDICAL MASS GROUP BICYCLE RIDE: Families 
take a leisurely spin around the Queen City. 
Maglianero Cafe, Burlington. 10:30 a,m.-noon. 
Free. Info, 508-246-4315. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 
up to age 8 learn new words via rhymes, games, 
music, dance and a puppet show. Buttered 
Noodles, Willlston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

music 

BURLINGTON CONCERT BAND: Local musi- 
cians present a varied program of marches, 
old pop songs and other classics. Battery Park, 
Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, burlington- 
vtconcertband@gmall.com. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 
Lovers of this spirited art form gather to catch 
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calendar 


up and jam. VFW Post, Montpelier, noon-5 pm 
Donations of nonperishable food Items accepted. 
Info, 728-5188. 

SHEMEKIA COPELAND: The songstress 


GARY SHATTUCK: The local author details 
an 1808 showdown on the Winooski River in 
Smugglers and Shootouts: The Black Snake Affair 
A visit to the approximate site of the event fol- 
lows. Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington 2 pm 
Free. Info, 865-4556. 


vistas. See calendar spotlight. Trapp 
Family Lodge Concert Meadow; 
rain location: Stowe High School, 
Stowe. 7 pm $30.25; free for 
kids under 18 with ticketed 
adult; preregister. Info, 863- 
5966 or 353-7321. 


strumming session. For ages 10 and 
up. Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


PP 
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BARNS & BRIDGES: A self-guided 
tour highlights hillsides, rushing 
streams and other picture-perfect 
scenery as part of the Vermont 
Festival of the Arts. Various Mad 
River Valley locations, Warren. 9 a.m. 
Info, 496-6682. 


outdoors 

APPALACHIAN TRAILS & TALES: A guided hike 
along a section of the AT Introduces outdoorsy 
types to the history that shaped the unique 
landscape. Meet at the Billings Farm & Museum 
visitor center. Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National 
Historical Park, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 
Info, 457-3368, ext. 2. 

WILD MUSHROOMS OF SUMMER: Adults and kld- 
dos ages 12 and up join Ari Rockland-Miller of the 
Mushroom Forager to seek out local fungi. Green 
Mountain Audubon Center, Huntington, 1-3 p.m. 
$25-30; preregister. Info, 434-3068. 


fairs & festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See FRI.l, 10 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.30. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
a meeting of the minds. Lobby, Hotel Vermont 
Burlington, 7-9 pm Free. Info. 651-5012. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


sports 

BIKE MS: GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY: See 

VERMONT SKI AND SNOWBOARD MUSEUM EPIC 
SUMMER event: Mountain bikers spin their 
wheels on 10- to 25-mile courses as part of the 
Eastern Fat Tire Association of New England 
Championship Series. Proceeds benefit the 
museum. See vtssm.com for details. Craftsbury 
Outdoor Center. Craftsbury Common, 8 am -3 
pm $30-40. Info, 253-9911. ext. 201. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Ouick-footed ladles of 
varying skill levels break a sweat while stringing 
together passes and making runs for the goal. For 
ages 18 and up. Starr Farm Park, Burlington, 6-8 
p.m. $3. Info. 864-0123. 

theater 

'THE CARETAKER': See WED.30. 

'A CHORUS LINE': See THU.31, 3 pm 
'DAMN YANKEES’: See THU.31. 2-4:30 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE 
TIMING': See WED.30, 3 p.m. 


MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 
personal limits at this weekly outing. Peak 
Performance. Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
658-0949. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.30. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquaint- 
ed over crafts and play while new parents and 
expectant mothers chat with maternity nurse 
and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. Buttered 
Noodles, Williston, 10-11 am Free. Info, 764-1810. 
CHAMP WEEK: See S AT.2, 10:30 a.m.-5 pm 
ELECTRICITY & THE ENVIRONMENT: From 
Faraday's Coil to modern energy production, 
youngsters ages 8 through 12 leam about elec- 
tricity in hands-on activities. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, 1-4 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
FIZZ. BOOM, READI: STORIES WITH MEGAN: 
Captivating tales entertain good listeners ages 
3 through 6. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 
11-11:30 am Free. Info, 865-7216. 

MAGIC SHOW WITH TOM JOYCE: SUMMER 
READING FINALE & RAFFLE DRAWING: Budding 


'HAMLET': See THU.31, 8 pm 

'THE MIRACLE WORKER': See FRI.l, 2 p.m. 

'THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD': See THU.31, 

2 pm 

NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND 
PAGEANT': The political and apolitical move- 
ments of the not-yet-existing uprlser masses 
come to life in a passionate performance. Bread 
and Puppet Theater. Glover. 2 p.m. $10 suggested 
donation. Info, 525-3031. 


an evening of comedy and magic. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

'ONCE ON THIS ISLAND’: See THU.31. Charlotte 
Library, 5 pm. Free. Info, 355-1451. 

language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 
ers work on mastering the language. Private 
residence, Burlington, 5 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 


'OLIVER!': See FRI.l, 2 p.m. 

'STOOP STORIES': See WED.30, 3 p.m. 

'TROILUS AND CRESSIDA’: See WED.30. 8-11:30 

'VIOLET': See WED.30. 

words 

BIGTOWN SUMMER READING SERIES: Poets 
Michael Collier, Cynthia Huntington and Cleopatra 
Mathis share stanzas with lit lovers. BigTown 
Gallery. Rochester, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 767-9670. 



BIKE CARE 101 FOR WOMEN: A clinic for those 
who identify as women/trans/queer cov- 
ers basic bike mechanics, maintenance and 
repair. Proceeds benefit Bike Recycle Vermont 
Personal bicycle required. Bike Recycle Vermont, 
Burlington, 6:30-9:30 p.m. $75-200 suggested 
donation. Info, veronlca@oldspokeshome.com. 

music 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Upright bassist 
Bronek Suchanek and guitarist John Wilkins 
treat listeners to an evening of improvised jazz. 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick, 8 p.m. $10-18; 
free for kids 18 and under. Info, casplanmonday- 
music@gmail.com. 


sports 

VERMONT AGENCY FOUNDATION ALL CHARITY 
CLASSIC: Golfers take a swing for cash prizes 
to be donated to their charity of choice in this 
scramble tournament. A barbecue follows. 
Country Club of Vermont Waterbury Center, 10 
a.m. $1,200 per team of four. Info, 861-3427. 

words 

BOOK SALE: Thousands of gentiy-used titles 
enthrall bookworms. Proceeds benefit the library. 
Rutland Free Library, 10 am -9 p.m. Free. Info, 
773-1860. 


TUE.5 

community 

MILTON'S NATIONAL NIGHT OUT: Bobby and 
the Retrotones entertain locals at block party to 
support local crime prevention and build police- 
community partnerships. Tasty fare and kids 
activities round out the evening. Milton Municipal 
Complex, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 893-1009. 


dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions from diverse cultures define this 



TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.31. 

fairs & festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See FRI.l, 10 

film 

KNIGHTS OFTHE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 
hounds screen campy flicks at this celebration of 
offbeat productions. Main Street Museum, White 
River Junction, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 356-2776. 

PEACE & POPCORN: Like-minded cinephilespick 
a flick as part of the Peace & Justice Center's 
socially conscious film initiative. Peace & Justice 
Center. Burlington, 6 pm Free, Info. 863-2345. 

food & drink 

JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to 
handcrafted spoons, shoppers fill their totes at 
this open-air affair featuring meats, herbs, baked 
goods and dining areas. Johnson Village Green. 

4- 7 pm Free. Info. JohnsonfarmersmarketSPgmail. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 
snatch up breads, juices, ethnic food and more 
from neighborhood vendors. Integrated Arts 
Academy. H.O. Wheeler Elementary School. 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 324-3073, 
oldnorthendfarmersmarket@gmail.com. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 
SAT.2, 2-6 p.m. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 
entertain players of all skill levels. Kids 13 and 
under require a legal guardian or parental permis- 
sion to attend. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 

5- 7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get 
their stretch on with the yoga certification 
candidate. Personal mat required. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-4918. 


INTRO TO YOGA: Those new to the mat discover 
the benefits of aligning breath and body. Fusion 
Studio Yoga & Body Therapy. Montpelier. 4-5 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

NIA CLASS: Drawing from martial arts, dance arts 
and healing arts, a sensory-based movement 
practice inspires students to explore their poten- 
tial. North End Studio A. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $13. 
Info, 863-6713. 

YOGA WITH ALEXANDRA: Rocking rhythms 
enliven a blend of Hatha, Vlnyasa and Kundallni. 
Jenke Arts, Burlington, 4-5:15 pm $5 minimum 
donation. Info, 279-6663. 


CHAMP CELEBRATION: Participants in the 
■Where's Champ?" summer activity meet the Lake 
Monsters' mascot at this community gathering. 
Phoenix Books Burlington. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
448-3350. 

CHAMP WEEK: See SAT.2, 10:30 a.m, -5 p.m. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 
must be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 

GAME NIGHT Decks of card and board games 
make for an evening of family fun. Fairfax 
Community Library, 6-8 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 849-2420. 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: See THU.31. 

MAKE WINDOW STARS: Youngsters ages 8 and 
up explore how light and color work together In 
an arts-and-crafts session. Fairfax Community 
Library, 6:30-8 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
849-2420. 

'ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': See THU.31, Trapp 
Family Lodge Concert Meadow, Stowe, 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 355-1451. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
ers strike a pose, then share stories and songs. 
Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 764-1810. 

language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 
develop basic competency en espanol. Private 
residence. Burlington, 6 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beglnner- 
to-intermediate speakers brush up on their 
language skills. Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe, 
Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 
PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 
students of varying levels engage in dialogue 
en francais. Panera Bread. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 363-2431. 

music 

CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: American 
Longboards bring drum-driven surf tunes to an 
outdoor show. Pavilion, Castleton State College, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 468-6039. 

MUSIC IN THE PARK: Jimmy T. doles out raucous 
country rhythms. Knight Point State Park, North 
Hero, 6:30 p.m. $5; free for kids under 12. Info, 
372-8400. 

THE POULENC TRIO: The threesome interprets 
works by Glinka, Shostakovich and Rossini 
and Previn as part of the Summer Music from 
Greensboro Concert Series. United Church of 
Christ, Greensboro, 8 p.m. $20; free for kids under 

SHAPE NOTE SING: Locals lend their voices to 
four-part harmonies at this weekly slng-along of 
early American music in the 'fa-sol-la' 1 tradition. 
Bread and Puppet Theater, Glover, 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 525-3031. 

SOL DRIVEN TRAIN: Fresh funk rhythms get audi- 
ence members to their feet at the Songs at Mirror 
Lake Music Series. Mid's Park, Lake Placid, N.Y., 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 518-524-4328. 
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TINY HOUSE WORKSHOP: Tiny 


FARM TO CANVAS: Join Whirled 

9 a.m.-noon. Cost: 5)75/12 hours 

Arts. 65 Old Stage Rd.. Essex Jet. 
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BURLINGTONCITVARTS 
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Teacher bios are also 
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File 
Under ? 

Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 

S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submis- 
sions than we know what to do with. And given the ease of record 
making these days, it’s difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every 
local release that comes across the music desk, no matter how ob- 
scure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the radar of your 
average Vermont music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost 
boundaries of local music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each 
is worth a listen. © 



•Jacco cuid ZcuiZeMi 


Mary Ellen Melnick, Sacco and 
Vanzetti (The Italian Years) 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were Italian- 
born anarchists who were arrested — and many say 
framed, due to their extremist political views and 
the anti-Italian prejudice of the era — for murdering 
two men during the armed robbery of a Braintree, 
o Mass., shoe factory in 1920. Despite ballistic evidence 
t; and eyewitness accounts to the contrary, the two 
2 were found guilty in 1921 and were executed in 1927. 

§ Protests and riots erupted around the globe. 

•> On her new album, Sacco and Vanzetti (The Italian 

Years), local composer and pianist Mary Ellen Melnick 
brings their famous story to life. Presented as a single, 
„ hourlong work, Melnick’s composition is stirring, 
g The solo piano piece is in some moments elegant 
§ and serene. In others, it rumbles with mounting 
T fury. Melnick’s playing is sophisticated and precise 
J3 throughout. But the emotion she evokes through her 
° graceful keystrokes and dynamic passages is what 
resonates, and somehow cuts wordlessly to the soul of 
w Sacco and Vanzetti’s tragic tale. 

* Deb Brisson & the Hay Burners, 
Heart Shaped Stone 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

Deb Brisson is a Middlebury-based songwriter who 
claims the likes of Emmylou Harris and Bonnie Raitt 
y as her primary influences. On Heart Shaped Stone, her 
§ latest record with her backing band, the Hay Burners, 
8 Brisson lays those inspirations bare. Over 11 tracks, 


engineered and produced by the Grift’s Clint Bierman, 
she delivers a roots-fueled take on rock that aims for 
Raitt’s swagger and Harris’ sensitivity. 

While she doesn’t break molds, Brisson largely 
succeeds at synthesizing the music of her idols. Along 
with co-songwriters Pete Ryan, Mark Pelletier and 
Mark Brisson Jr., she presents an agreeable take on 
heartland rock that should find a welcome audience 
with local Americana fans. Brisson is no Bomiie Raitt, 
but she knows her way around an alt-country hook 
and sings with fire. 


Falgar, Lejania 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

Falgar is a pseudonym of multi-instrumentalist and 
composer Etienne Goldberg Santini. Santini began 
work on his latest album, Lejania, while living in 
Puerto Rico in 2007. He has since moved to Vermont, 
where he finally finished and released the album, 
some six-plus years later. A note on the CD’s back 
cover states, “Lejania is dedicated to a young woman 
who I love and who visits me in dreams. May this 
album find you.” 

If it does find her, Santini’s mystery woman will 
find a sweeping, emotionally bold 45 minutes of 
instrumental music that sounds something like 
Mogwai on Prozac — in a good way. Dark and elegiac, 
Lejania is beautifully disorienting by design. It 
hypnotizes and seduces through a shimmering array 
of guitar-based suites, urging you, likely at your own 
peril, to follow Santini into the mouth of madness. 


The Irregulars, Waiting for 
Wisdom 

(Epact Music, CD, digital download) 

If the Irregulars seek wisdom, then accepting the 
tutelage of local folk and traditional music guru Pete 
Sutherland ain’t a bad place to start. The Shelburne- 
based band is composed of six high school students 
who have been performing together since 2007. Their 
debut album. Waiting for Wisdom, released last year 
on Sutherland's Epact Music label, is a lively collection 
of originals and traditional fiddle tunes from the 
British Isles, Quebec and Cape Breton that suggests 
they’ve heeded their mentor and really don’t have long 
to wait after all. 

The band’s takes on trad tunes such as “Big John 
McNeill" and “Big Scioty” are well considered and 
executed. But the album’s true source of strength is 
its original works. Accordion and banjo player Laura 
Harris’ “The Morning Person” has a timeless lilt and 
is a wonderfully crafted fiddle tune. Mandolinist and 
fiddler Oliver Scanlon emerges with clever reels on 
“On the Morgan Deck” and “Descent of the Snark.” 
And the two team up on the album’s ninth track, 
“Amidst the Clouds/Waiting for Wisdom," a cut that 
veers more toward contemporary acoustic music than 
the preceding jigs and reels, yet maintains a vibrant 
traditional feel. Kids these days... 
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On the Edge 

When you stop and think about it, the 
number, variety and quality of music 
festivals that happen every summer in 
Vermont are pretty astounding. From 
the biggest multi-date fetes to afternoon 
homegrown hoedowns and about a 
bazillion others in between, there’s 
something to suit almost any musical 
taste, summer schedule and budget. 

And the best part is that each of our 
annual summer fests has its own unique 
character. 

You want glitzy names? Try the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival or 
Grand Point North. Looking to have 
your mind blown by some hot-shit indie 
band you never knew you loved? Hit 
up Waking Windows. Do you like your 
rocking with food and a side of ethical 
consciousness? Newbie fests such as 
Signal Kitchen’s WYSIWYG and the 
Skinny Pancake’s Eat by Northeast 
might be for you. And if you prefer your 
musical diet to be strictly locavore, look 
no further than the Precipice, brought 
to you by the fine folks from Radio Bean 
this Friday and Saturday, August 1 and 2. 

Regular readers know I have 
something of a soft spot for the 
Precipice, which debuted three years 
ago at the Intervale but has since moved 
to the large field behind Burlington 
College on North Ave. In part, that’s 
because the festival is the single best 
showcase for local music there is. Also, 
because using that field as a venue 
last summer was a revelation. (See: 
WYSIWYG, above.) 

While most fests lure audiences with 
marquee names and then round out the 


slate with locals. Precipice architects 
lee anderson and joe adler do practically 
the opposite, leaning almost exclusively 
on local talent and tossing in a few 
bigger regional names here and there. 

So if you’ve been reading this column 
for a while but haven't had the chance 
to check out many of the local bands 
whose virtues I’ve regularly espoused, 
do yourself — and me — a favor and 
make the effort to go this weekend, 
because most of those acts will be in 
attendance. 

(And then, next year when the Seven 
Daysies awards roll around, you’ll know 
a few more names on the ballot and the 
same three bands won’t win all of the 
music categories again. Seriously, grace 
potter is the best singer-songwriter 
in Vermont? Really ? Best vocalist? No 
argument here. Best rock band? Sure. 
But spread the love, people.) 

Anyway, assuming I haven’t just been 
fired after berating Daysies voters for 
crimes against maryse smith and michael 
chorney, let’s move on to the lineup for 
this year’s Precipice. Ahem. 

(Full disclosure: I'm not offering any 
disclosures about any of the bands on 
the lineup in this week's column. So just 
assume I work with, am related to, have 
dated, am dating or someday will date 
every band on the bill, mkay?) 

You’ll notice this year’s festival looks 
a little slimmed down from last year. 
Instead of three days, the fest is now 
just two. Instead of four stages, there 



are two. These are good things. One 
downside last year — if you can even 
call it that — was that it was impossible 
to see everything you might want to. 
Unless you were superfan tim lewis, who 
is inhuman. That will be less of an issue 
this year. Bands are staggered so that 
you can probably catch every single act 
on the slate. Speaking of which... 

Friday’s highlights include marimba 
ace jane boxall getting her jazz on with 
Michael Chorney and Gregory douglass, 
STEADY BETTY going Steady, BARIKA 
popping an ngoni groove, the dirty 
blondes gettin’ down and dirty, and kat 

WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND, Well, 

being Kat Wright & the Indomitable 
Soul Band. You can also check out ryan 
power’s new lineup, as well as last year’s 
festival favorites, Bella's bartok from 
Northampton, Mass. Also, closing out 
the night is mark daly’s (ex-CHAMBERLiN) 
new electro-rock project plato ears. 

I've really dug what I've heard of PE’s 
recorded stuff but was a little critical of 
Daly’s loopy live set the last time I saw 
him. He’ll be debuting a full band this 
night that includes jer coons, eric maier 
and josh weinstein. Color me intrigued. 

Saturday gets under way with a 
set from the ever-ascendant dupont 
brothers, followed by indie-folk outfit 
osage orange, whom I've been itching 
to see since front man nick varisano 
returned from the wilderness last 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Mellow Red, Green and Yellow Dubbed the “Mellow 

Canary" due to his forceful, pure-toned voice, Barrington levy is one of reggae music’s 
all-time great songbirds. Acknowledged as one of the first original singers of the 
dancehall era, Levy is a reggae icon whose 25-plus-year career is virtually without peer. 
This Sunday, August 3, Levy plays the Rusty Nail in Stowe with New Hampshire's roots 
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them, all hailing from the Northeast. 
These include penguin, girlcrush, 

THUNDERA, TESLA'S REVENGE and FORGET 

it. goodbye — all from NYC — and 
Connecticut’s damn broads. On the 
locavore tip, check out miss fits, 
hardcore sallies and Reil’s band Gorgon. 
Also on the bill are poxy, a band that 
broke up after releasing one of the more 
promising punk demos of 2013 but are 
reuniting for the night. 


BiteTorrent 


winter. Other highlights include surf- 
rock mavericks barbacoa, Vermont joy 

PARADE offshoot DUKE AEROPLANE & THE 

wrong numbers, porn-prog progenitors 
japhy ryder, the aforementioned 
Maryse Smith and Michael Chorney, 
swale, rough Francis — who apparently 
have a huge surprise up their tattered 
sleeves — and electro-pop upstarts 
argonaut&wasp. Also, this will be a 
good chance to welcome Northampton 
glitter-pop band and the kids to 
Burlington. Word is they're moving 
here. They’ll play just before locals 
gnomedad close out the night with some 
heady jamz. 

Oh, one last thing. The lineup isn’t 
the only part of the Precipice that’s 
slimmed down. So have the ticket 
prices. You can get a single-day pass 
for $12 and the whole weekend for $20, 


which is less than $1 per band. Really, 
you can’t afford not to go. 

Riot, Grrrls 

In other Burlington-area festival news 
this weekend — what, you thought the 
Precipice was the only one? Clearly 
you haven’t been paying attention this 
summer, since there have been, like, 
eight fests every weekend. 

Anyway, local DIY feminist-punk 
label Stickshift Recordings celebrates 
its one-year anniversary this Saturday, 
August 2, with Stickshift Fest at the 
Monkey House. To refresh your 
memory, gorgon bassist kelly riel (ex- 
doll fighti) started the label last year 
and has released a couple of really solid 
comps featuring like-minded feminist- 
punk bands from all over the globe. 

The anniversary bash will feature 10 of 


Happy fifth anniversary to August First! 
The Burlington bakery and cafe will 
celebrate with a block party on South 
Champlain Street this Friday, August 
1 — duh — featuring music from Barika, 

BRETT HUGHES & THE HONKY TONK CROWD, 
GOLD TOWN and DWIGHT & NICOLE. 


Last but not least, the local music 
community was deeply saddened 
by the loss of bartender wayne beam, 
who passed away unexpectedly in 
April. Beam had been a fixture at local 
nightclubs dating back to the 1990s and 
was one of the friendliest people you 
could ever hope to meet. 

This Thursday, July 31, some of 
Beam’s old DJ pals are getting together 
at the Zen Lounge to honor his memory 
with a dance party hosted by tricky 
pat. The lineup includes some of the 
biggest names from the ’90s club scene, 
including twistm, grasshopper, justin 

B, CHRIS PATTISON, COUSIN DAVE and BEN 

barlow, to name a few. Oh, and it’s 
free. © 
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HEADED BACK TO SCHOOL ? STOP HERE FIRST! / 

SAVE UP TO $250 ON A MAC BUNDLE AND UP TO $100 ON AN IPAD BUNDLE! WE 
ALSO HAVE DOZENS OF DEALS ON CASES FOR IPHONE AND IPAD. HARD DRIVES. 
SPEAKERS, HEADPHONES, AND ANY OTHER SEAR YOU’D WANT FOR THE DORM 
(AND BEYOND). 

-PLUS 

GET UP TO 18 MONTHS 
SPECIAL FINANCING! 


DNTHS SPECIAL FINANCING APPLIES TO PURCHASES OF SO! 
E MADE WITH YOUR GE CAPITAL RETAIL BANK HOME DESK 
IIT CARDS BETWEEN 7/21/14 - l/IB/ffi. 


Small Dog 
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Ghost Story hospitality’s latest record, Trouble, is a haunted affair. A 
follow-up to the Brooklyn-based trio’s 2012 self-titled debut, the beauty of the album 
is not in what you hear but what you don’t. Sparse and elegant, the record capitalizes 
as much on the space in between fleeting wisps of guitar, ethereal synth and blooming 
harmonies as it does those sounds themselves. Catch the band at the Monkey House in 
Winooski this Thursday, July 31, with porches, and frankie cosmos. 


northeast kingdom 

PHAT KATS TAVERN: Victory Orchard (rock. soul). 
THE PUB OUTBACK: Funkwagon (funk). 8:30 p.m.. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Implode the Aby 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: H. 



SAT.2 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Nobby Reed Project (blues). 
CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with DJ Fattle B 
FRANNY 0‘S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 






VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: Jl 


chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with Jenny Red. 9 p.m, 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Stickshift Fest: Damn 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 2 
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REVIEW this 

Tommy Alexander, 
Basement Soul 

(JENKE RECORDS, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

For a guy who's been a central figure in 
seven or so records with various projects 
since 2011, and who’s helped birth 
countless other recordings through his 
collective/label Jenke Arts, it's surprising 
that Tommy Alexander’s new record, 
Basement Soul, marks only his second 
full-length solo effort The 12-track 
album, recorded at Ryan Power’s Stu Stu 
Studio, has a distinctly more produced 
and polished sound than Alexander's 
previous solo works — Bogart the Ghost, 
a 2012 full-length album, and the 2011 
debut EP Maybe One Day. While those 
earlier recordings were largely driven 
by Alexander’s vocal and instrumental 
musings, Alexander's latest feels focused 
and fleshed out. You can tell he took his 

The opener, "Joshua Tree,” is a finger- 
picking, bluesy folk tune that matches 
Alexander’s warbled voice to wandering 
lyrics. It’s a classic “on the road" track 
that positions him traveling highways and 


byways alone and allowing the landscape 
to reflect his own thoughts back to him. 
Alexander sings, “So I packed my bags 
and I headed west / with something 
strange burning in my chest / Do you 
relate to the crow that flies? / Bringing 
songs from above and a sun that shines / 
Life is a trip when you’re running down 
a highway of dreams / With nothing for 
miles but the Joshua trees.” 

Basement Soul is as intimate and 
earnest as Alexander's earlier work. But 
it’s also more experimental, signaling 
that he has found his footing and is 
now willing to take a few risks. Two 
tracks stand out stylistically. “Catalina” 
injects a bit of summertime reggae into 
the otherwise rustic, weekend-at-the- 
cabin mix. The ominous and surprising 
appearance of a singing saw — courtesy 
of Johnnie Day Durand — in “Dreams to 
Dance” makes it a slightly spooky number 
that forgoes the comforting vibe of the 
rest of the album. Still, these choices show 
that Alexander is a thoughtful practitioner 
of his craft who knows what works but 
isn’t afraid to infuse it with something 

While his strong vocals and light 
guitar touch permeate the entire album, 
Alexander also has a little help from 
his friends — nine of them, to be exact. 


The Modern Grass 
Quintet, Bellwether 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On their self-titled 2012 debut, the 
Modern Grass Quintet introduced local 
audiences to a new strain of bluegrass 
whose roots run to the origins of the 
genre yet bloom in the light of more 
contemporary influences. The seminal 
works of Bill Monroe, Lester Flatt 
and Earl Scruggs is always fertile and 
foundational soil. But this band fertilized 
its sound with influences ranging from 
the newgrass stylings of Jerry Garcia 
and David Grisman to the gothic folk of 
Gillian Welch and David Rawlings, and 
even the Beatles. The result was a record 
that honored bluegrass tradition while 
adopting and adapting new inspirations — 
which itself has become a certain kind of 
bluegrass tradition. 

Retooled and reinvigorated, MGQ are 
back with a new album, Bellwether, that 
pushes that fusion of classic and current 
aesthetics. 

The record opens on bandleader Andy 
Greene’s “Home From the Mills.” It’s a 
lively cut that puts a twangy spin on city 



to life in the country. In his easy, pleasant 
tenor, Greene reminisces about playing 
his guitar for “rich folks and fools” in 
the “dirty, gray city,” before finding an 
oasis, and eventually a home, “up in the 
woodlands of sleepy New England." 

Mandolinist Stephen Waud takes the 
lead on “Gallows Pole,” a dark, rustic tale 
of a murderer who escapes the hangman's 
noose by framing another man. It’s a 
clever and chilling twist on the classic 
murder ballad, one made gloomier by the 
band’s sinister arrangement. 

Since their debut, MGQ have shuffled 
their lineup. Gone are fiddler Joe Cleary 
and banjo ace Steve Light, two of the 
area’s most highly regarded bluegrass 
players. Filling those immensely large 
boots are mandolinist and banjo player 
Adam Buchwald and fiddler and 
resophonic guitar player Todd Sagar. 



Many of his pals contribute multiple 

instruments and none disappoints. 
“Nobody's Cryin’” has a particularly 
lovely stretch of Tucker Hanson’s longing 
violin. Other contributors include bassist 
John Rogone, drummer Simon Plumpton, 
pianist Randal Pierce and multi- 
instrumentalist Eric Segalstad, among 

The ensemble effort suits the collective 
ethos that Alexander and company 
practice at Jenke Arts. With Alexander's 
honest vocals and a talented crew weaving 
its own sounds throughout the album. 
Basement Soul is yet another solid piece in 
the Jenke catalog, as well as Alexander’s 
own body of work. 

Basement Soul by Tommy Alexander 
is available at tommyalexander.com and 
Pure Pop. Alexander plays a release party 
at Signal Kitchen on Tuesday, August 5. 

’ LIZ CANTRELL 



Both prove eminently capable. And it 
seems they also bring a more traditional 
approach to the band. 

On instrumental tunes such as “Free at 
Last” and "Stomping Buck,” MGQ delve 
even further into the history of the genre 
than on the band's debut. Both songs have 
a whirling, British Isles-style flair — apt 
reminders of the genealogy of bluegrass 

But MGQ’s calling card remains the 
band's savvy blend of old and new. The 
highlights on Bellwether are those songs 
in which that tack is most ingeniously 
employed. The instrumental “Spider 
Bridge” veers into melodic newgrass and 
is a fine collective showcase — as is the 
Sagar-led "Too Late to Classify.” 

“Dance With the Bottle" is a 
rambunctious barn burner that, with 
electric instrumentation, would be an 
equally effective alt-country tune. And 
“Doing My Time" features another sly 
writing turn from Waud, not to mention 
the album's most fiery picking. 

Bellwether by the Modern Grass 
Quintet is available at CD Baby, Amazon 
and iTunes. 
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BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 


stoive/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 


middlebury area 

Party with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:3C 


SUN. 3 


Delta Spirit On her 2012 record, Sing the Delta, songwriter iris dement paid 
homage to her native Arkansas. The album, her first in 16 years, was adored by fans and 
critics alike for its unflinching emotional honesty and raw, rough-hewn beauty. As Rolling 
Stone put it, "these artisanal songs of love and doubt wear their homeliness proudly; the 
effect is like finding a bountiful farmstand in the middle of nowhere.” Dement plays the 
Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction this Sunday, August 3. 


MON. 4 


Chittenden county 


stowe/smuggs area franny o's^sta n du° comed 

Trio (Jazz). 11 a.m. free. Elle HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.5 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

JUNIPER: John Cassell and 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Da; 


Chittenden county 


SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open MIc 

stowe/smuggs area 


WED. 6 

burlington 
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To THE BURLINGTON POLICE, FlRE AND PARKS 8t ReC FOR 
a successful 22nd Annual Vermont Brewers Festival. 
The brewers for an amazing tasting line up. 

The Staff- Kelly C, Jessica, Sean, Scott, Jackie, 
Heather, Rich, Garrett, Gaby, Kelly, Lauren, Dory , 
Eric, John, Amelia and the 100 + Brew Crew. 

And last but not least the Craft Beer enthusiasts who 

WITHOUT YOUR SUPPORT, WE WOULD NOT BE HERE. 

Thank you! See you July 17 & 18, 2015 

GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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Building Blocks 

Arthur Schaller, Sullivan Museum, Norwich University 


N orwich University's Sullivan 
Museum and History Center 
seems an unlikely setting for 
a show of abstract, colorful 
collages in the shape of small billboards. 
Arthur Schaller's “Billboard Buildings: 
Collage and Mixed Media” is situated 
amid permanent exhibits that go 
heavy' on uniforms, weapons and other 
accoutrements of warfare. 

Addingto the incongruity, the museum's 
other temporary show, “1864: Some Suffer 
So Much," focuses on Norwich alums who 
ministered to the maimed as battlefield 
surgeons during the Civil War. 

Schaller's works thus form a peaceful 
oasis of aesthetic comfort And it's not 
as though they randomly appeared on 
the campus of the oldest private military 
institution in the United States. The artist 
has taught architectural design at Norwich 
for the past 16 years, a lengthy stint in his 
40-year academic career. 

Schaller’s website says he has 
been “obsessively exploring collage 
environments assembled from printed 
surfaces and found materials.” There is 
indeed a fixated, compulsive quality to 
these 30 or so pieces, which are mostly 
composed of thin, horizontal strips of 
printed matter glued onto boards. The 
artist explains that he works in series, 
2 producing variations on a particular 
8 concept or visual theme until he decides it 
j» has been exhausted. 

5 The show offers some visual variation 
z in the form of a few wood constructions. 
S These 3-D objects, which Schaller also 
made, are quite similar to his framed 
works hanging on the walls. One is hinged 
v and opened to form a V-shaped diptych 
g with abstract formations attached to its 
g sides. It might be a devotional icon, or 
2 an expression of the artist's search for 
° “balance between abstract formal two- 
° dimensional composition and speculative 
spatial realism,” as described in his artist 
statement. 

> Identifying himself as “a bricoleur at 
° heart” — that is, someone who works with 
g found objects — artistically Schaller resides 
w within a lineage whose luminaries include 
Kurt Schwitters (1887-1948) and Joseph 
Cornell (1903-1972). Schwitters, a German 
artist, is best known for his “merz pictures” 
in which images of items from commerce 
are given abstract arrangements. Cornell, a 
self-taught artist who lived as a recluse in 
£ Queens, N.Y., made mysterious assemblages 
g with items found in local thrift shops. 




THE IMAGE FRAGMENTS - 
TORN FROM PUBLICATIONS 
AND RECONSTRUCTED 
-REMAIN ENIGMATIC 

BECAUSE THEY OMIT 
POINTS OF REFERENCE. 



But those earlier 
artists' works often 
included images of 
familiar objects as 
points of reference. 
Visitors to the Sullivan 
probably wouldn't 

recognize Schaller's 
nonrepresentational 
arrangements as mini- 
billboards without 
the depictions of 
supporting poles that 
he includes with each 
image. His are signs 
that send no clear 


And without any allusions to humans or 
the things they create, Schaller’s “buildings” 
are both vivid and puzzling. The image 
fragments — torn from publications and 
reconstructed — remain enigmatic because 
they omit points of reference. 

A viewer must look closely to find 
images of recognizable objects from 
everyday life embedded in a few of 
Schaller’s works. Raindrops are beaded 
on a glass surface in “Billboard Buildings 
#6,” while '50s-era television sets appear 
in a couple of the works. And maybe 
that's a sailboat in a 
corner of “Beach 
Wall,” which has 
grainy, sandpaper- 
ish elements but 
a distinctly un-beachy palette. “Havana 
Billboard #21" features neon streaks 
suggestive of nightlife in the Cuban capital. 
The mostly black background might be 
read as the darkness of the sea on which 
Havana sits — or perhaps is a depiction of 
the unlit streets in that impoverished city. 

The show includes an artist’s statement 
stenciled on one wall. But Schaller's 
musings about buildings as metaphors 
aren’t much help in elucidating the 
thinking behind the format he has chosen. 

A hint as to his influences and 
intentions emerges on the professor’s 
personal website, where he likens his 
billboard buildings to “a modernist Baba 
Yaga's hut of sorts." Baba Yaga, a witch 
of Slavic fairy-tale lore, is also one of the 
many antagonists featured in the fantasy 
role-playing game Dungeons & Dragons. 
Her hut stands on stilts, which are actually 
chicken legs that enable the geometrically 
confounding structure to dance from 
world to world. 

Schaller's billboard buildings, by 
contrast, are pedestrian. They’re often 
bright and occasionally vibrant, but they 
elicit no emotional engagement from 
viewers. Intellectually, too, these pieces 
seem to be in conversation more with the 
artist than his audience. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 
Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 







ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


JYL EMERSON: 'Art in Animals.' n 


ART EVENTS 


mediums. Reception: Friday. August 8. 5-8 p.m. 
August 1-31. Info, 859-9222. SEABA Center in 

9 DOUGLAS BIKLEN. AUSA DWORSKY & SUSAN 

31. 5:30-7:30 p.m. July 31-September 28. Info. 
865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center. In 

JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: "Vintage 

p.m. August 1-October 30. Info. 862-1001. Left Bank 
9 ‘POETRY IN MUSIC: Vermont artists respond 

LeGault, Judith Rey. Barbara Hoke, Dennis 

9 RACHEL HOOPER: 'I t"s Electric.' digital prints 

9 REFLECTIONS OF MY LIFE: Photographs taken by 

chittenden county 

9 COLIN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the 
p.m. August 3-31. In 


barre/montpelier 

9 JOSH TURK: M 

Info. 223-1981. The Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. 


stowe/smuggs area 

9 MARK BOEOGES & FRED SWAN: "Vermont 

Reception: Saturday, August 2. 4-7 pjn. August 
2-19. Info. 253-7282. Robert Paul Galleries in Stowe. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

9 BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: Two- and three-dimen- 

5-7 p.m. August 1-September 1. Inro. 496-6682. Big 
9 JANET MCKENZIE: "Holiness and the Feminine 

Saturday. August 2. 3:30-4:30 p.m. August 1-31. 
Info, 496-3065. 


middlebury area 

9 RORY JACKSON: Growing Light." local 

which Jackson founded in 2007. August 1-31. 9 
SUSANNE STRATER: "Shape. Pattern. Color.' a 

8, 5-7 p.m. Info, 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. 

champlain islands/northwest 

9 ALEX COSTANTINO, BARB LANGEVIN & LARRY 

Sunday. August 3. 1-3 pjn. August 3-31. Info. 


BILLINGS FARM 8< MUSEUM'S 28TH QUILT 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit of quilts made 

1-September 12. Info, 457-2355. Billings Farm & 


July 30. 6:30 p.m. Info. 454-8311. 

VCFA 2014 PROGRAM SYMPOSIUM: Visiting artists 

Wednesday. July 30. 9 a.m.-noon! Info. 828-8734. 

VALLEY FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS KICKOFF NIGHT: 

p.m. S35 advance: S40 same day. Info, 583-2800. 

EASTERN MOUTAIN MENTORING ARTISTS RECEP- 

Lowell Klock, Ann McFarren. Karen Seward, Alice 

Rutland. Friday, August 1. 5-8 p.m. Info. 775-0062. 
FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and other 

Friday of every month, 5-8 p.m. Info. 264-4839. 

MONTPELIER ART WALK: View works by 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

by local artists. Burlington City Hall Park, Saturdays, 
9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info, 865-7166. 


2-4 p.m. Donations. Info. 765-4288. 

ALASDAIR THOMSON: "The Identity Collection.' 

438-2097. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


9 ALEXANDER ALEXEIEFF: Original 1929 signed 

Thursday. August 21. 7-10 p,m. Through August 26. 
Info, 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

ANN LABERGE: 'Have a Seat," photographs and 
Through July 31. Info, 861-2340. CarShare Vermont 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Doughnuts." paintings of 

"BEYOND INSTRUCTION": Selected artwork by 
making instructors. "BREAK IT! BUILD IT!": Works in 

BEYOND MEASURE": A group show curated by 


9 CAROL LIPPMAN: 'Theme and Variation." 


Rockefeller National Historical Park, Woodstock, 
Sunday. August 3. 2-3:30 p.m. $8 adults; under 15 
free; $4 seniors. Info, 457-336B. ext. 22. 

"ON THE WAY" ART SALE AND SHOW: An afternoon 

Saffran and Jackie Smith. Moretown Town Hall. 
Sunday. August 3. noon-4 p.m. Info, 999-7342. 

"PILLARS OF THE PEOPLE" TALK: Donald R. 


859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 

CAROLE CROSSMAN: Oils and watercolors by the 
award-winning Vermont artist. WAYNE MICHAUD: 

CAROLYN CROTTY: Artwork in a variety of mediums 
August 31. Info. 862-9614. The Pine Street Deli in 
DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 
July 31. Info. 862-1001. U 



CRAIG MOONEY 


HENRY ISAACS 


through August 9 


west branch gallery 
& sculpture park 



art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.67 

0 'FROM OUR MINDS AND HEARTS': Members of 

29. Info. 862-4584. St. Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington. 
0 GRAZIELLA WEBER-ORASSI: Who’s Past?,' new 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 

by SEABA. Through August 31. Info. 859-9222. The 
0 JACQUES BURKE: Paintings, sculpture and 

August 31. MAREVA MILLARC: Abstract paintings in 
Through August 31. Info. 651-9692. VCAM Studio in 

Through July 31. Info. 860-4972. Vermont Art 
Supply and Black Horse S.P.G. in Burlington. 



JB WOODS: "Walking in Vermont" colorful 

JULIA LUCKETT COX: Photographs that capture 
farmers. Through July 31. Info, 861-3155. Karma 
JUSTIN ATHERTON: A Macabre Kind of Cute." 

31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 




Room. Through July 30. Info. 865-7211. Fletcher 

0 LYNA LOU NORDSTROM: Colorful monotypes 

Wednesday, July 30. 2:30-4:30 p.m. Through July 

PAYNE AND EUSE JUNKER: "Shadow Light" 

Info, 863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft 

SARA BRIDGMAN: A retrospective of works by the 
Vermont artist. Through August 2. Info, 652-4500. 

0 STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Ten art educators 

29. 5-7 p.m. Through August 29. Info. 363-4746. 

0 TELEPHONE': Like the childhood game, one 

Through August 1. Info, 578-2512. The Soda Plant in 


TESSA HILL: Whimsical wall sculptures that 

chittenden county 

4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR EXHIBITION: 

Through August 10. Info, 899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe 

AMALIA ELENA VERALLI & ANNE-MARIE 


CAROL NORTON: Turning In/Turning Out' 
natural scenes. Through August 30. Info, 985-8222. 

EVELYN MCFARLANE & STUDENTS: Oil paintings 

Through August 28. info, 985-3648. Shelburne 
Craft 5chool. 

IN A NEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet Manet 


LIBBY DAVIDSON: Fifty plein air watercoior paintings 
MONOCHROMATIC EXHIBIT: A group exhibit of local 


29. Info. 425-2152. Pizza on Earth in Charlotte. 
LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 


Gallery. PAINTING A NATION’: A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 


Erin Inglis No matter what medium she works in, Enn Inglis makes art with 
funky pops of color. Of late, the Northeast Kingdom-based artist has created playful, pen- 
and-ink geometric abstractions, macro photographs of toy soldiers in the woods, and colorful, 
illustrative paintings of animals and insects, according to her website. In "Marine Mycology," 
opening this week at the S.P.A. CE. Gallery in Burlington, Inglis shows a new acrylic senes that 
merges images of manne life with the flora and fauna of her New England forest environment 
An opening reception is this Fn day, August 1, from 5-9 p.m. Pictured: “Marine Mycology." 


Barn. NANCY CROW: 'Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 

and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

LORRAINE C. MANLEY: "Summer In Vermont" a 
Through July 31. Info. 862-5724. Lake Champlain 


MARIA SENGLE: Illustrations with an aquatic life 
July 31. Info. 658-2739. The ArtSpace at the Magic 
PERILOUS PIGEONS': An exhibit of artworks 
Through August 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of Vermont 
'RENASCENCE*: Works by featured artist Barbara Wagner 

0 SPIRIT ANIMALZ: Fourteen Vermont artists 

'WARM SEASONS': A group show in various 

31. Info. 899-2974. 


0 'XY: MASCULINITY IN PHOTOGRAPHY': A juried 


barre/montpelier 


TS64: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

'AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE*: A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info, 454-6311. Eliot 
ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 

CINDY GRIFFITH. MARCIA HILL & ANNE UNANGST: 

by the area. Through July 31. Info. 229-4326. City 


CORRINA THURSTON: Detailed pet portraits in col- 
3. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. 




ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ART HOP AT RU12? CALL TO 
ARTISTS: Pride Center of 


CALL TO ARTISTS: THINK 
SQUARE: Established and 


interested in LGBTQ activist 


11. More info at rul2.org. RU12? 

ARTOBERFEST 2014 CALL 

for Waterbury's ARToberFest 

September 14. Full details at 

A CALL TO ARTISTS OF ALL 
KINDS: The Daily Planet is 

August 20. Please contact 


NEW SELF-PORTRAITS: For 


September 3. 

SEEKING UPCYCLED ART: ONE 


HOODOO VOODOO: Hoodoo 
Voodoo, on October 25. will 

Street Artists' Co-op. Please 

October 1. Info, 399-7514. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL CALL FOR ENTRIES: 

15 and 16 at the Strand Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. Plattsburgh N.Y. 




CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 

tion and exhibit, artists may 

on Wednesday. July 30. 
and Thursday. July 31, and 







‘XY’ What makes someone, or something, male? More than 50 striking — and occasionally 
unsettling — images by photographers from around the world respond to that question in “XY: 
Masculinity in Photography," a juried exhibit at the Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 
“There is a tense and complex relationship between hegemonic masculinities and subordinate 
masculinities," suggest the gallensts. “Throughout history, men have paid a steep price for 
not adhering to, or consciously resisting, stereotypical masculine models." Accordingly, the 
photographers challenge traditional ideas about gender, sex andpolitics in portraits that include 
a father reading his young son to sleep; a middle-aged man sprawled before another on a raised 
bed, poses that evoke pornography; a close-up image of genitalia after a sex change operation, 
and many more. Through August 10, with a reception on August 8, 5-7:30 p.m Pictured: The 
juror's choice, "Self Portrait With Cameras 2012" (detail) by Benjamin Fredenckson 


DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through October 15. Info, B2B-2291. Vermont 
DJ BARRY: The Middlesex artist shows his latest 
Info. 225-6012. Sweet Melissa’s in Montpelier. 
ELEANOR KOKAR OTT: 'Spirit Images,' an exhibit of 
colored drawings. Through July 31. JEFF DANZIGER: 

cartoonist Through August 31. Info. 223-3338. 
EVAN CHISM ARK: Detailed pen-and-ink renderings of 
by the Stowe artist. Through July 31. Info, 223-1151. 
JOHN SNELL: 7 Nearly Walked By,* abstract images 
September 26. Info, 828-0749. Governor's Gallery in 
NEW AND RETURNING STUDENT EXHIBITION: 

Hall Gallery in Montpelier. 

RACHEL SARGENT: "Animals In Black and White.' 
August 1. Info. 223-7B00. The Green Bean Art 

Main Floor Gallery. RAY BROWN: Paintings in series 
by the Johnson artist Third Floor Gallery. SABRINA 
FADIAL & PHILLIP ROBERTSON: New monoprints. 


TAMARA WIGHT: "Organic Form.* an exhibit of 
728-1000. Hartness Gallery, Vermont Technical 

stowe/smuggs area 

EXPOSED’ OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

15. THE APPEARANCE OF CLARITY’: Artworks in 

CAPE ANN ARTISTS IN VERMONT: Paintings by 


Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

ELVIRA PIEDRA: T 


Through Septemberl5. Info. 253-1818. Green 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS’: The new wing of the 


by the Lunenburg artist EUGENIO LEON: 'Innovate. 

albums, and more. Through August 29. Info, 

Courthouse in Hyde Park. 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN’: The gallery 

September 7. Info, 644-5100. Bryan Memorial 


MATTHEW CHANEY: 'Unchained Art* a 

August 30. Info. 888-1261. Morrisville Post Office. 
NISSA KAUPPILA: Gouache and watercolor 


KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONTS NORDIC SKI LEGACY’: 


SEBASTIAN SWEATMAN: In Glorious Color.* an 
acrylic Through July 31. Info, 279-0165. Gallery SEB 

mad river valley/waterbury 

ERIKA LAWLOR SCHMIDT: The Jazz Series,* recent 

0 PETER MILLER: Large-format color images by 

Reception: Friday, August 1, 5:45-9 pjn. August 1-31. 
Info. 272-8851. Peter Miller Photography Gallery in 

PETER THOMASHOW: "World of Wonder,' the 

middlebury area 

T812 STAR-SPANGLED NATION': A traveling 
1812. Through September 29. Info. 475-2022. Lake 
ADRIENNE GINTER: A solo show of hand-cut paper 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS » 


art 


E ART SHOWS : 


GERMAN ART EXHIBIT: The college celebrates Its 
MARTIN PARR: 'Life's a Beach." images by the 

JAMES 8LAIR: "Being There." an exhibit of 

382-9222. Jackson Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in 
Middlebury. 

0 LESTER ANDERSON: A lifetime of travels 

0 'LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND': An exhibit 

Bond-Watts. Talk with gallery director Bill Brooks 
6. Through August 11. Info, 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 
REBECCA KINKEAD: A new collection of colorful 

31. Info. 4S8-0098. Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. 
'WORLD IN YOUR HAND': Vivid macro floral pho- 

Augustl7. In 


rutland area 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK: "Speaking Volumes." a 
artist Through August 16. Info. 468-1252. Castleton 
DONNA DODSON: 'Pillars of the Community." 

FLORAL SEDUCTIONS': A juried exhibit of more 70 

a floral theme. Through August 24. Info, 431-0204. 

THE ROOTS OF ROCK AND ROLL’: Artifacts from 

JUDITH REILLY & ROBIN KENT: 'Inside Out." fabric 


-SILK & STONE': Stone sculptures by B. Amore. 

champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK OPENING: 

Info. 512-333-2119' Cold Hollow Sculpture Park In 



Rory Jackson From a studio in downtown Bristol, painter Rory Jackson 
captures local landscapes in oil. A native of the area, he often revisits sites — such as favorite 
swimming holes, or a particular red bam near his home in Lincoln — to explore the changes in 
light through seasons, weather or times of day. In “Growing Light." opening at the Edgewater 
Gallery in Middlebury on August 1. Jackson exhibits a new senes of landscape scenes from 


IsleLaMotte. 


THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING’: Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white, larger- 

PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon imagery 

commentary. Through October 10. Info. 885-3061. 
The Great Hall in Springfield. 

STATUES OF LIBERTY': A sesquicentennial exhibit 


W. DAVID POWELL & BEN PEBERDY: New work 

natural objects. Through August 31. Info, 295-0808. 


brattleboro area 

-ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD': Photography and paintings by six 

THE USA IN YOUR CHEVROLET': Six decades 
ON SMALL': Small-scale artwork by five artists: 

glass sculpture by Jen Violette. 'YOUR SPACE/ 

BORDWIN: 'Deco Details." silver gelatin prints of 
art deco architecture. JESSICA PARK: "A World 


northeast kingdom 

ANNA BAKER: A retrospective of paintings by the 
late artist Through July 31. Info, 525-3366. The 
Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 

CASPIAN ARTS GROUP SHOW: "Individual 

Through August 31. Info. 563-2037. White Water 
Gallery in East Hardwick. 

DAVID MACAULAY: 'How Macaulay Works." an 


the Addison County vicinity, as well as a few from Nantucket, Mass. An opening reception on 


Friday, August 8, 5-7 p.m, features ajeweliy trunk show by Jackson's wife, Rita Agyemang, and 
a raffle of one of Jackson's paintings. The raffle benefits the Trinity Yard School in Cape Three 
Points, Ghana, which Jackson founded in 2007 Through August 30. Pictured: “"Who "We Are." 


Talk: The Stories Behind an Extraordinary 


JO ANNE WAZNY: Recent work by the Berkshire 

0 TAKE A SEAT IN THE ISLANDS': A community 


-WALK THROUGH TIME" GRAND OPENING 
CELEBRATION: The Isle La Motte Preservation 


THE GOLDEN CAGE': Photographs with audio 
farmers. Through September 6. Info. 334-1966. MAC 
TOOTHBRUSH': From "twig to bristle." an exhibit 
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on, 100 mile ride. 

NEW in 2014: All rides start and finish 
at the Harpoon Brewery in Windsor! 
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Register today at www.harpoonpointtopoint.com! 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

GET ON UP: Chadwick Boseman plays James 

Tate Taylor (7?ie Help |. With Nelsan Ellis, Dan 
Aykroyd and Viola Davis. (138 min, PG-13. Essex. 


THE GRAND SEDUCTION: Tl 

director Don McKeliar (Ch/ldstar). With Brendan 
GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY: Make way for 

bring the comic. With Zoe Saldana, Dave Bautista 

A MOST WANTED MAN: The late Philip Seymour 

Rachel McAdams. (122 min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 

22 JUMP STREET ****1/2 In the comedy 

directors. (112 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 6/18) 

AMERICA: IMAGINE THE WORLD WITHOUT HER* 

wrote and directed with John Sullivan. (103 min. 
AND SO IT GOES 1/2* Michael Douglas plays 

directed. (94 min. PG-13: reviewed by R.K. 7/30) 
BEGIN AGAIN ***1/2 Writer-director John Carney 

(101 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 7/23) 

CHEF ****1/2 Foodie film alert! Jon Favreau 

truck. (115 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 5/28) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


reviewed by M.H. 7/9) 

EARTH TO ECHO**l/2 A group of kids find 


THE FAULT IN OUR STARS**** Two snarky teens 

Elgort and Nat WolfT star. (125 mm, PG-13: reviewed 
by M.H. 6/11) 

HERCULES**l/2 It's time for another big-budget 

British actors costar. Brett Ratner (Tower Heist) 


DeBlois again directed. (102 min. PG; reviewed by 
IDA****l/2 In Communist Poland, a sheltered 

Pawlikowski (My Summer of Love). (121 min. PG-13) 


LUCY *** Scarlett Johansson starts using the 


of the Planet or the Apes. With Gary Oldman. Keri 
Russell and Andy Serkis. Matt Reeves (Cloverfiefd) 


tests their bond. With Mia Wasikowska. (123 min, R) 
PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**l/2 In the sequel to 

THE PURGE: ANARCHY **1/2 In the future, the 

directed the comedy. With Rob Corddry, Ellie 
SN0WPIERCER****l/2 Director Bong Joon-ho 

by M.H. 7/16) 

R; reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 



Instant-Decision Admission Days 

Monday - Friday 
1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

Sign up for your 
appointment today! 


FOR DETAILS VISIT: 
champlain.edu/transfer-days 


LET US DARE 


Arcana Gardens 8c Greenhouses 


Organic Plants Grown from Seed 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Herbs, Hanging Baskets, Flowering Perennials, Annual Flowers, Spring 
Vegetable Seedlings, Seeds, Jams, Farm Grown Herb Blends and more! 

Rain Garden Plant Sale - 50% off 

All Culinary and Medicinal Herbs - 
50% off 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 

Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 1 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





movies 


local theaters 


A Most Wanted Man 

Wish I Was Here 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


Hercules 3D 

Jersey BoysSUNSET 

DRIVE-IN THEATRE 



OPENING RECEPTION: 
THURSD-AV. JULY 3IST. 


135 CHURCH STREET 
FOURTH FLOOR, BCA CENTER 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 

SOLE 


r 


Y 


Santa Mamba 


Saturday, August 2 | 3:30 pm 

Killington Resort's Roaring Brook Umbrella Bars 


5! “22!“ ©« s %*~ 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 




NEW ON VIDEO 



FINDING VIVIAN MAIER**** Charlie Siskel's 



THE OTHER WOMAN 1/2* Three women who 





ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VI EWS 


More movies! 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 




Go float yourself. 

Book online at SatoriFloatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 
SUMMERTIME SPECIAL OFFER 

S10 float discount when you bring your own towel 



THE U N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 


SEASON o f 
PERFORMANCE 


NC Dances VT with Van Dyke Dance Group, Paul Besaw, and Christal Brown a 9/19 


Roomful of Teeth 9/26 

Andrew Ranged, piano — Models and Mimics: Homages in Music a 10/1 

Civil War Witness 8t Response with Jsy Unger Si Molly Mason 10/4 

KiranAhluwalla 10/11 

Tien Hsleh, »ono 10/1? 

The Sphinx Virtuosi 10/24 

“the Lovesong of R Buckminster Fuller." Sem Green 

with Dvnc-igi-ial soundtrack by tala Tango tf 10/30 J 

the Rose Ensemble 11/14 z 

Redbird Kris Oelmhorst. Jeffrey Foucault, n Peter Mulvey 11/21 5 

A Holiday Concert w tt Anonymous 4 12/S 5 

The Solo Workshop Assigned Allies. - js /runo a 1/30 3 

Brentano String Ouertet 2/6 1 

Jazz for Valentine's Oay with Cyrille Almee and her Cuartot 2/14 

Faure Ouartett 2/20 

Erie 8ibb 2/2? 

John Jorgenson Oumtet 3/6 

A St Patrick's Oay Celebration with Eileen Ivors « 3/13 - 

Dave Stryker, u, guitar with the UVM Big Band a 3/19 

The Nile Project «j 3/28 

Natasha Paremski, piano 4/1? * 

The Nordic Tiddlers Bloc 4/24 

Jerusalem Trio 11 Menem Adem. : i.innot S/1 ^ 





UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802 . 656.4455 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (P.27), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 
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NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


the body to retain control of his for- 
tune, estimated at 100 million pounds. 
Local government officials in Punjab 
state called the dispute a spiritual mat- 
ter and said that the guru's followers 
cannot be forced to believe he is dead. 
(Britain’s Daily Telegraph) 


Blowing Smoke 

Conservatives are customizing the 
pickup trucks to spew 
black smoke into the air to 
protest environmentalists 
and Obama administra- 
tion emissions regulations. 

The diesel trucks, called 
"coal rollers," are modi- 
fied with chimney exhaust 
stacks and equipment that 
can force extra fuel into 
the engine, causing black 
smoke to pour out. Popular 
targets of the choking 
exhaust are drivers of hy- 
brids and Japanese-made 
cars. “The feeling around 
here is that everyone who 
drives a small car is a liberal,” a coal 
roller named Ryan told the online ne\ 
website Vocativ, which reported that 
Facebook pages dedicated to rolling 
coal had 16,000 followers as of July L 
(Business Insider) 


BY SWITCHING 
TOGARAMOND 
TYPEFACE. 


Instant Karma 

After Joseph H. Carl, 48, drove his 
pickup truck into the rear of a vehicle 
stopped at a traffic light in Gainesville, 
Fla., police said Carl jumped out and 
began banging on the other driver’s 
window. The frightened driver pulled 
away, and Carl’s truck, 
which he had forgotten 
to shift into park, rolled 
forward and ran over Carl, 
who failed field sobriety 
tests and was arrested 
after being treated at the 
hospital for foot and hand 
fractures. ( Gainesville Sun) 
A worker installing signs 
limiting parking to 75 min- 
utes on a downtown street 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
was ticketed for parking 
more than 75 minutes to 
do the job. “I was dumb- 
founded,” Dan Greding explained. “I 
said, ‘But I’m putting these signs up,’ 
and he [the officer] says, “Then you 
should know you can't park here more 
than 75 minutes.”' (Santa Barbara’s 
KEYT-TV) 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating a burglary in 
Lakewood, Wash., found a plaque 
on the front lawn of the home nam- 
ing Alfred J. Shropshire III, 49, as a 
local car dealer's “Salesperson of the 
Month.” When questioned, Shropshire 
confirmed the award was his and was 
charged with the crime. (United Press 
International) 

Police charged Perry Martin, 55, with 
burglarizing two cars in Delray Beach, 
Fla., after a surveillance video showed 
a man wearing a shirt that said “I Got 
Wood LLC” and gave a phone number. 
Police called the number and reached 
the I Got Wood flooring company, 
whose owner viewed the video and 
identified the man as Martin, an em- 
ployee. (South Florida Sun Sentinel) 

Dead or Alive 

When the wife and son of one of 
India's wealthiest Hindu spiritual 
leaders reported that he died from a 
heart attack, his followers refused to 
let the family take his body for crema- 
tion because they insist that he is still 
alive. According to the disciples of 
His Holiness Shri Ashutosh Maharaj, 
the founder of the Divya Jyoti Jagrati 
Sansthan religious order, he is “in deep 
meditative state.” They are storing his 
body in a deep freezer in a guarded 
room to preserve it until he decides to 
awaken. His son, Dilip Jha, 40, claims 
that his father’s followers are keeping 


Slightest Provocation 

Kenneth Chambers, 52, was charged 
with choking and, though toothless, 
biting his roommate in Lakewood, 


Second-Amendment Follies 

Mark Ramiro, 30, fatally shot his 
28-year-old friend while testing a 
bulletproof vest in Baltimore, Md. A 


third person recorded the “Jackass”- 
style incident, during which the victim 
bragged that he is about to take a 
“deuce deuce in the chest.” Ramiro 
then fired a .22-caliber pistol while 
standing in front of the victim, but the 
bullet hit above the vest. Noting that 
the incident “was a deliberate video- 
taped shooting of someone by point- 
blank range,” Assistant State’s Attorney 
David Chiu said after Ramiro was 
charged with murder that his “motiva- 
tion was fame and glory on the web.” 
(Baltimore Sun) 

Saving (Type)Face 

After a middle school student’s 
science-fair project showed that his 
Pittsburgh-area school district could 
save $21,000 a year by switching to Ga- 
ramond typeface for its printed docu- 
ments, he took his experiment a step 
further and concluded that the U.S. 
government could save $136 million a 
year by using the thinner font. “Ink is 
two times more expensive than French 
perfume by volume,” Suvir Mirchan- 
dani, 14, said. Gary Somerset of the 
Government Printing Office called 
Mirchandani's research “remarkable” 
but wouldn’t say whether the GPO 
might consider changing fonts. (CNN) 


JEN SORENSEN 




"Excuse me, which way to get the hell away from you?!" 





I USED To THINK 

THAT A mONSTE-P- UlV&O 
under Bed, 


NI6HT, IT 
ImOVLD MACH FoK 
UMXH ITS LITTLE HANDS. 


fun stuff 


DEEP DARK TEARS 


RED MEAT 


Max cannon 






make its first appearance on our 
planet until 470 million years 
ago. Only then were there enough 
land-based plants and oxygen 
to allow the possibility of fires 
arising naturally. Do the math and 
you will see that for 90 percent 
of the Earth’s history, fire was 
absent. In evolutionary terms, 
it’s a newcomer. As I study your 
astrological omens for the next 10 
months, I foresee the arrival of an 
almost equally monumental ad- 
dition to your life, Leo. You can't 
imagine what it is yet, but by this 
time next year, you won’t fathom 
how you could have lived without 
it for so long. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): If a farmer plants 






year, the earth's nutrients get exhausted, 
instance, lettuce sucks up a lot of nitrogen. 
Its better to plant beans or peas in that loca- 
tion the next season, since they add nitrogen 
back Into the soil. Meanwhile, lettuce will do 
well in the field where the beans or peas grew 
last time. This strategy is called crop rotation. 
I nominate it as your operative metaphor 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): The prolific 
American author James Fenimore Cooper 
(1789-1851) wrote 32 novels. In those pages, 
he crammed in almost 1,100 quotations from 
Shakespeare. What motivated such extreme 
homage? I suspect he regarded Shakespeare 
as a mentor, and wanted to blend the Bard's 
intelligence with his own. I invite you to do 
something similar. Gemini. What heroes have 
moved you the most? What teachers have 
stirred you the deepest? Its a perfect time to 
pay tribute in a way that feels self-empower- 
ing. I suspect you will benefit from revivifying 
their influence on you. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Was there 


Odyssey? Or was "Homer' a fictitious name 
given to several authors who created those 
two master works? Whatever the case may 
be, we know that Homer plagiarized himself 
The opening line of Book XI in the Iliad is 
identical to the opening line of Book V in the 
Odyssey: ‘Now Dawn arose from her couch 
beside the lordly Tithonos. to bear light to 
the immortals and to mortal men.’ So should 
we be critical of Homer? Nah. Nor will I hold it 
against you if in the coming days, you imitate 
some fine action or brilliant move you did in 
the past. It was great the first time. I’m sure 
it will be nearly as great this time, but in a 
different way. 


and rivers and winds. Why? You are scheduled 
to take a big. fun spiritual test in the not-too- 
distant future. An excellent way to prepare 
for this rite of passage will be to deepen your 
relationship with Mother Nature. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): You are hereby 
excused from doing household chores and 
busywork, Scorpio. Feel free to cancel boring 
appointments. Avoid tasks that are not suffi- 
ciently epic, majestic and fantastic to engage 
your heroic imagination. As I see it, this is 
your time to think really big. You have cosmic 
authorization to give your full intensity to ex- 
ploring the amazing maze where the treasure 
is hidden. I urge you to pay attention to your 
dreams for clues. I encourage you to ignore all 
fears except the one that evokes your most 
brilliant courage. Abandon all trivial worries, 
you curious warrior, as you go in quest of your 
equivalent of the Holy Grail. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Broadway is one of New York City's main 
streets. It runs the length of the island of 
Manhattan, But hundreds of years ago it was 
known by the indigenous Lenape people as 
the Wickquasgeck Trail. It was a passageway 
that cut through stands of chestnut, poplar, 
and pine trees. Strawberries grew wild in 
fields along the route. Is there a metaphori- 
cal equivalent in your own life, Sagittarius? 
I think there is: a modest, natural path 
that you will ultimately build into a major 


tap into it, and begin the process. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): “I just sort 
of drifted into it." According to author Gore 
Vidal, 'That’s almost always the explanation 
for everything." But i hope this won't be true 
for you anytime soon. Aquarius. You cant 
afford to be unconscious or lazy or careless 
about what you're getting yourself into. You 
must formulate a dear, strong intention, and 
stick to it. I dont mean that you should be 
overly cautious or ultra-skeptical. To make 
the correct decisions, all you have to do is be 
wide awake and stay in intimate touch with 
what's best for you. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Members of 
the industrial band Skinny Puppy are upset 
with the U.S. military. They discovered that an 
interrogation team at America's Guantanamo 
Bay detention camp tortured prisoners by 
playing their music at deafening volumes 
for extended periods, Thafs why they sent 
an invoice to the Defense Department for 
$666,000. and are threatening to sue. Now 
would be a good time for you to take compa- 
rable action, Pisces. Are others distorting your 
creations or misrepresenting your meaning? 
Could your reputation benefit from repair? Is 
there anything you can do to correct people's 
misunderstandings about who you are and 
what you stand fOr? 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



H UNIVERSITY 
if VERMONT 

UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


SEVEN DAYS 

KRMIIII2 Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 



ROCK STAR IN THE KITCHEN 





UPBEAT SWIMMINQ BIBLIOPHILE 



partner like myself, crystalrene. 42. Cl 





CliRieUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SOUTHERN VT QUEEN SEEKS KING 



PETITE. SENSITIVE. ACTIVE 



SINCERE. HONEST, CARING. LOVING 



GNARLY. HONEST AND QUIRKILY 
RESILIENT 



WEM ^eki^WSIVEy 


SHY. SELFLESS. CARING. CUTE GAMER 



WISE, HUMOROUS, HEALTHY 





DOWN-TO-EARTH SPACE CADET 

adventures. Family and friends, 
animals, music, good food, creating. 




PASSIONATE, DORKY AND MUSICAL 

Blond and blue-eyed, I love new things and excitement. My 
favorite pastimes include hiking, gigging and cooking. Fiery hair 
is my Kryptonite, and an infectious, kinky smile warms my heart. 

AIIThatJazz, 19, men seeking women. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... A sense of 
humor, willingness to try new things and a killer smile! 



characters (like only 60) in a profile, 
yourself. Mink, techiejohnvt 48. Cl 






IE SIMPLE THINGS AF 



UPBEAT. ADVENTUROUS. CREATIVE. 
COMMUNICATIVE. OPEN-MINDED 



WEN Aeekii^MEN 

GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 






SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


Women 


I’LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

just fun. Playful4U. 22. Cl 
INSATIABLE SLUT SEEKING SAME 









□ 


EXUBERANT. EXCITABLE ENTHUSIAST 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OKIES 


"SABOREAR A UNA MUJER" 




LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 

NEED MORE PLAYTIME 




ITS BRIEF 

DOMINANT MAN SEEKS SUBMISSIVE 


PARTY NAKED! 

ALL-NIGHT LOVE STUD 

YOUR MASTER IS WAITING 

to play ©. ZellZamaria. 26. CJ 
CHILL. DOM. DURATION 
and boarded. turteL7. 29, Cl 
BLACK LIGHTNING 

FUN AT THE LAKE 


YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 

HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 


together. B!ueMoon24. 29. CJ 


BURLCPL 

of ours! 21-35 only please. DandG. 26 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
"SEX-FRIENDS" 


COME PLAY WITH US! 

3’S A PARTY 

LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 

LETS PLAY! 

23 and a cute little thing. We're great 




QjoiA wiAe. couMAefio'i in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje. 


ASK 

ATHENA 





My partner has had a very restrained sexual past with his 
only other lover. We have come a long way toward loosening 
up and exploring without inhibition. However, my needs are 
mounting and I need him to be more confident and pleasure 
me fully in bed. We have tried books and audiotapes to 
educate him, but I need him to step it up a bit more. He's 
thinking about getting a sex therapist. I feel we need to 
live out our fantasies (e.g., a foursome). What is the most 
productive approach? 


More Pleasure Pronto 


When we hook up with someone, his or her entire past 
comes along for the ride, for better or worse. Sometimes 
former experiences prepare us to make new relationships 
even better and more enjoyable: other times just the 
opposite happens. 

Sounds like your guy is open to becoming the lover you 
want him to be, and that’s awesome. You want to show 
your appreciation, and that makes telling him about your 
lingering dissatisfaction even more difficult. It's hard for 
him, too; you mean for your critique of his performance to be 
constructive, but he might take the implied inadequacy to 
heart instead, becoming even more insecure. 

But let's focus on whats going well: Despite his "restrained" 
past, your partner has enough sense of self to want to improve 
and take guidance. And he dearly cares about you. 

One of the golden rules of sexual relationships— and any 
other, for that matter — is that no one can read your mind. 

You have to explicitly explain to your partner what you want 
where, how and when. Some people respond well to a direct 
approach, others need to be wooed or coddled. Whafs your 
partner like? What's the most effective way to communicate 
with him? Is he a show-dont-tell kind of guy, or does he need 
a diagram? Take the time to grasp his learning style and then 
use It to your advantage. 

He says he's willing to see a sex therapist. So maybe he 
likes to talk things through. What'S holding you back from 
taking him up on that? Does the idea of therapy make you 
squeamish? Sure, it's not for everyone, but his enthusiasm 
is encouraging. I say, suck it up and take his lead. And if you 
think seeing a therapist will force you to reveal things you're 
not ready to share, well, that's a whole other ball of wax and 
maybe you should look at it. 

Conversely, you might discover things about him that are 
uncomfortable. But there is no doubt the experience would 
bring you closer. ThatS what you want, right? Right? 

Bonus: You might find that therapy will ultimately help 
you achieve not only better sex together but also your 
fantasies — such as a foursome. Because turning imagined 
play into the real thing has a whole lot to do with self- 
confidence. 

Another golden rule: You wont know until you try. 



* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


INFLATABLE LAMOILLE RIVER FLOTILLA 

one more end would I like to join you? YES. but 

When: Friday. July 25, 2014. Where: Hogback 
Rd.. Johnson. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912337 

PERFECT STRAWBERRY BLONDE AT VT FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 

4:38 p.m.. 7/25/14 at VT Federal at the top of 
I have ever seen. You: '5‘8". '120lbs. slender 

July 25, 2014. Where: VT Federal Credit Union. 
Pine St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912336 


TECHNOLOGY PARK LUNCHTIME RUNNER 

the Whaled Tails this Friday. Crossed paths three 

July 25. 2014. Where: Technology Park. South 
Burligton. You: Man. Me: Woman. I91233S 

BACKSTAGE. WED., 7/23. KARAOKE 
Bearded gentleman wearing the black F'CKERY 


July 23. 2014. Where: Backstage. Essex, Wed. 
karaoke. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912334 


GREAT EYES AT UPPER DECK 

7/23, Lindsey at Upper Deck: 

July 23. 2014. Where: The Upper Deck Pub. S. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912333 

CASUAL CREEPING. RADIO BEAN 


me off When: Monday, July 21, 2014. Where: 
Radio Bean. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912332 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CUTE BLONDE AT BEACH 

Where: beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912331 
HANNAFORO ST. ALBANS RAIN MINI COOPER! 


Saint Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912330 
YOU INSPIRE ME EVERY DAY 

that Is: If I had my life to live all over again. I 

Cathederal. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912329 


needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912325 
BLACK-RIMMED GLASSES. RED SQUARE 

was it? When: Saturday, May 17, 2014. Where: 
Red Square. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912324 

WALK INTO MY LIFE 


Saturday, July 12, 2014. Where: Hannaford. 
Shelburne Road. You: Woman. Me: Man. S91232B 

GREAT SMILE, MADE MY NIGHT 

Tuesday. July 22, 2014. Where: bike path next 
to Blodgett You: Woman. Me: Man. #912327 

HANAFORD FROZEN AISLE JULY 12 

Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912326 


TRUFFLE-MAKING REDHEAD AT WINOOSKI FALLS 

Basin. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912319 
BY SOLAR TRACKERS. EDWARD'S ROAD 

chit-chat When: Thursday. July 17. 2014. Where: 
Jeffersonville. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912318 

BOMBSHELL SEEKS BEAUTIFUL. DIFFICULT MAN 


I still feel. When: Monday. July 21, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912323 

FLYNN AVE TRAIN TRACKS CUTIE 

When: Wednesday. July 16, 2014. Where: 

Flynn Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912322 

WRETCH SEEKS BOMBSHELL 

SAW YOU AT SPEED DATING 

You were #85. 1 was #23. 1 was too shy to go 

Lounge. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912320 


will I. When: Friday. July IS. 2014. Where: in 
my dreams. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912317 

GUY CHANGING ON ROOF 

garage roof. You: Man. Me: Man. #912315 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 



BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

H LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 


Chan nel 3 NEWS 
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F RE E DELIVERY 


SANDWICHES 
& WRAPS 

Sandwiches S6.49 
Wraps $6.49 

Fried Chicken Served any flavor 
with lettuce & tomato 
Buffalo Chicken Buffalo Sauce, 
with lettuce, tomato & bleu cheese 
Grilled Chicken Served any 
flavor, with lettuce and tomato 
Hamburger With lettuce & tomato 
Veggie burger 
With lettuce & tomato 

Add fries to any sandwich or wrap for $1 
or upgrade to waffle fries for $1.50 

Sides 

French Fries Regular $2.79 Large $3.79 
Onion Rings Regular $2.99 Large $4.99 
Cole SI aw Large $ 1 .99 

Waffle Fries A full Pound $3.99 
Add Cheese $1.00 
Plain, Cajun, Mesquite, 
Garlic Parmesan, or Ranch 


NELESS 
WINGS 

Hand Battered. Not that processed frozen junk 
* Sold by weight, not by piece 

DC-3® Over 1 12 LB 

DC-10® Over 1 LB $11.5 

Skymaster Over 1 -1 12 LBS 516.5 

Stratorcruiser Over 2 LBS 521 .49 

Concorde Over 4 LBS 540.99 

The Zeppelin Over 6 LBS 559.99 

WINGS 

We serve the largest, meatiest, tastiest wings available. 

Paper Airplane 7 Wings 56.49 

Puddle Jumper 1 0 Wings 57.99 

F-16 15 Wings 511.49 

Bomber 25 Wings $17.99 

Bomber 60 Wings 539.99 


HOME OF THE 
WING PROFESSIONALS 


COMBO 
PACKS 

Upgrade to waffle fries for $1 

Hangar 1 DC-10 

Regular french fries, can of soda $13.49 
Hangar 2 Skymaster 
Large french fries, 2 cans of soda $21.49 
Hangar 3 Stratocruiser 
Large french fries, large onion rings, 

3 cans of soda $31 .99 
Hangar 4 

1 full rack of ribs, B-1 , Concorde, 

2 large french fries, 2 large onion rings, 
2 two-liter sodas $74.99 
The Aircraft Carrier 

2 full rack of ribs, B-1 7, Zeppelin, 

2 large french fries, 2 large onion rings, 
3 two-liter sodas $109.99 

1 . 

Tender St. Louis S 
in your choice of BBO, Honey B 
Onion, Golden, Kickin’ BBQ or Teriyaki 

Ribs & Chicken 1/2 Rack, 

DC-3 & small French Fries 515.99 
Full Rack 516.99 
Half Rack 58.99 

Add fries to any sandwich or wrap for $1 
or upgrade to waffle fries for $1.50 


CALL: 863-WING (9464) or 
order online: wingsover.com 


jamaicsmjerK sweet chin Visit us at The Blue Mall 1 50 Dorset St. So. Burlington 

W9WTW7K7A t wy We acce P t Mastercard, AMEX, CAT Card, Knight Card & CC Cash 

BUFFALO SI lLE Sun 4pm-1am • Mon & Thu 5pm-1am • Fri 11am-3am • Sat 5pm-3am 

ucauniSLi. Summer/Holiday Hours: Sun 4pm-11pm • Mon-Hiu 8, Sat 5pm-11pm • Fri llam-llpm 


Like us on Facebook: Wings Over Burlington (official) 


SALADS 


Caesar Full 55.99 Side 53.99 

Add grilled or boneless chicken 
(any flavor) for only $2 


Soda 

We serve 12 oz or 2L Coke Products 




